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A few errors, none of them very material, have 
been pointed out to us in the Journal which we published 
of the ings of the convention at Harrisburg—and, 
from the haste in which those proceedings were prepared 
for the press, we are only surprised that many more mis- 
takes had not been sonielibed. They shall be corrected 
in the official, or pamphlet copy, about to be printed—the 
statistical matter for the address being nearly prepared, 
and some progress made in the address itself. ‘he com- 
mittee flatter themselves that they will present to their 
fellow-citizens, a more interesting, as well as extensive, 
collection of facts, relative to the home trade, production 
and eapacity of the United States, with views of their eom- 
meree and navigation, &c. than ever before was offered to 
the public consideration; and believe they have power to 
plese that eomrmiuuily vf interest which really exists be- 
tween different parts of our country, in the exchange of 
commodities, in such bold reliet, that many will surrender 
ther prejudices to the cvidence Offereu: Dur, m the wanl 
of ahome department, and from the dispersion of the 
matter which bears upon the products and business of 
our agriculture, comnhaioaee and (domestic) commerce, 
the most intense application and patient industry, ouly, 
ean bring forward those truths which are deemed so im- 
portant to be known to the people—and concerning which 
very few, indeed, have at present any tolerably correct 
or general idea of, because of their scattered conditiou— 
aud for other reasons. But of these things the public 
will judge, when the address shall appear. 
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ANOTHER HAIL ROAD PROJECTED. Certain patriotic ci- ; 
tizens of Baitimore have united for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the practicability of making a rail road, (on the 
furapike), between the city of Baltimore, and York Ha- 
vea, m Pennsylvania, orto the head of the Conewaga 
falls of the Susquehannah. They have viewed the ground, 
and the citizens of Yurk are disposed to co-operate cor- 
dially with them. A detailed report will soon be pub- 
lished. We ifearn generally, that no sort of doubt exists 
as to the practicability of the project, and we think that 
its vast importance to Baltimore and persons residcat in 
the rich valley of the Susquehannah, will bring about its 
«ecomplishment 
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THE aNNUAL ELECTIONS have lately been hele in} 
North Carolina, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, and caused an 
unusual degree of excitement among the people. We 
shall notice the results briefly (for the present), so fur as 


they base reached us. 


r 


Iu Kentucky, Messrs. Clarke, Metealfe, Jo0ne and 
Wickliffe ave known to be re-eleeted—and it is believed 
thet Messrs. Johnson, Trifable, Buckner, Jc/ation 
and Lecompte are; Messre. Leteher and Young were 
epposed by Messrs. Rhodes and J. Cathoun—the re- 
sults unknown. ‘Three candidates polled in the district 
represented by Mr. Henry—very few of the returns have 
vet arrived. The gentlemen whose names are marked 
in Atalic are “friends of general Jackson”—all else of 
‘“he administration.” It seems probable that the poli- 
tical character of the representation of Kentucky will 
remain as it was. 

In Tennessee, it appears from the votes already known, 
that gen. Houston has been elected governor. Mr. Bell 
has been elected to congress from the Nashville district, 
though opposed by Mr. Felix Grundy, by a large majo- 
rity. Mie. Arnold, a candidate for congress, has been 
defeated by smail plurality. Col. Wildams has been 
cleeted to the state senate. 

In North Carolina some changes in the delegation to 
congress have taken place. Mr. Williams, though warm- 





ly opposed, it is said has been re-elected witha majority 
~ his favor in every county in kis district. 
Yor. XX NJ1——-No. 27 
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Tue Onto riven. From the Wheeling Gazette of 
~~ 18. The rivers about two feet above low water 
mark. ro 
The average height of the river above low water mark, 
as reported by the ferryman every Friday, from the 25th 
of February.to the 12th of August, 1826, inclusive, was 
| —during the same time this year, it was 7 
feet 2 inch he average height from the 22d of 
April to the 12th of August, 1826, was 3 feet 1 inch. 
During the same time this year it was 3 feet 3 inches. 










_ Manvracrunts. The establishment of manufactories 
is much spoken of in some parts of the south, and at 
Petppbure, Y a. it is roposed to erect a large cotton 

‘ a2 stay WE ota ; » 
casried into successful operation. They WUE Speke & 
language to our southern brethren that would putdown 
many. ot the declamations against the tariff, in causing the 
peuple to sce what that law has produced; and not per- 
mit their reason to be led captive by politieal aspirants, 
or persous rendered uwise because of apprehended losses 
of power, by which they weaken themselves and hasten 
that which they so much fear. 





TIAMRISBURG CONVENTION. The editors of the ‘‘Rich- 
mond Enquirer,” and others, were quite in the fidgets 
jest the Harrisburg convention should have a politieat 
character and adopt some violent proeeedings—and for 
this they abused it before-hand. The convention met, 
aud, in the most peaceful and decorous manner possible, 
disposed of all matters suggested, as far as it was. origi- 
nally designed to act upon them, or any others, and the 
same people are in fidgets because some aet of violence 
may not be plead against the proceedings of that assem- 
bly, and weaken the force ofthem. ‘here isno pleasing 
some people, and he isa fool that attempts it. ‘The fol- 
lowing Lusi-room-pavagraph appears in one of the late 
numbers of the paper just above named: 

‘We give such extracts from the journal of the Har- 
risburg convention, as will serve to shew the views of 
that assemblage. ‘The meeting was a complete failure; 
and, having been alarmed at the boldness of their scheme, 
they dispersed, after making sundry reports, and draw- 
ing up the short memorial we have already published. 
hey take eveasion to complain, that their views. had 
been grievously mistaken and denounced in advance. 
Piading public sentiment against them, they surrendered 
some of their objcets with the best grace in their power. 
Vhus endeth the seeond chapter of patriotic conventions.” 

ap lime will shew whether a ‘‘eoniplete failure” was 
made; aud had Mr. Ritehie beeu at Harrisburg, he weuld 
have seen a body of nen that he would not have thought 
could be easily ‘‘alarmed.” It is not true, that the con- 
vention ‘‘surrendered” any of its objects. Every indivi- 
dual proposition was not adopted, sui indeed, some were 
only nrade for the purpose of eliciting information; but 
every veal object of the meeting was aecomplished. In 
the language of a letter froma distinguished correspon- 
dent, that wonvention ‘thas answered the expectation of 
its friends and disappointed the hopes of its enemies. ”’ 
Henée the tears of the latter, and the mortification of the 
‘Enquirer’ at the ‘complete failure” of its profound and 
cRisicaL predictions. But we shall hear more of the 
“crisis” —‘‘the crisis.” 





Tur west inpra TRADE. The following items are 
extracted trom late HaliAax papers— 

Markets at Jamaica were very good at the date of the 
last advices received there. A private letter states 
that all American articles eoming from warehouses in 
the provinces, are to be charged double duties—upon 
part of the cargo ot a brig which had already entered, 
they had been exacted, but it was oped that « moiety df 
fhem would be returned in December next, : 
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Sad Kseeen. dor your advantage td ¢onfine it to North 
American produce; vethinky by your circiatous 
route will not come upon the same terms with that sent im 
American bottoms'to St. Thomas, where the charges are 
very moderate both on vessels and transiapment, besides 
the advantage of their vesselg taking return cargoes of 


our produce.” 7: 
(The British will have to demand proof of origin, if 
they exclude our flour from theirislands. If they shall do 
so, the question will assume a shape and our couse 
will be a plain one—to exclude ce ui . 
tish goods. ‘‘Let the hardest fend off 
Britain liberally or restrictively—just as 
prefer the former. } - 


We can meet 
pleases; but 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The fol is given as 
a correct view of the manner in which electors of presi- 
dent are appointed by the existing laws of the states. 
By general ticket. 


New Hampshire, 8 Electors 
Vermont, 7 
Massachusetts, 13 
Cdinecticut, 

necticut, 8 
New Jersey, 4 
Pennsylvania, 28 
Virginia, 24 
North Carolina. 15 
Georgia, 9 
Ohio, 16 
Tndiana, 5 
Louisiana, 5 
Illinois, 3 
Alabama, 5 
Mississippi, 3——163 

By districts. 
Maine, 9 
New York, 36 
Maryland, 11 
Kentucky, (3 districts), 14 
Tennessee, it 
Missouri, 3I——84 
By legislature. 
South Carolina, 11 
Delaware, 4——- 14 
261 





Tur Grerxs. It appears probable that the great Eu- 
ropean powers have resolved to interfere in the war be- 
tween the Greeks andthe Turks. It is time that they 
should. A letter from Paris, published in one of the 
London papers of July 9, says— : 

The treaty for securing the independence of Greece 
throws a doubt over the transactions of the government 
securities, many considering the issue of it as extremely 
uncertain, and wishing, at all events, to have that uncer- 
tainty cleared up before they engage in new purchases. 
The private letters received to-day from Constantinople 
communicate some additional particulars to those given 
in the Frankfort papers, respecting the declaration de- 
livered by the Reis Effendi to the ministers of the allied 
powers, in answer to the requisitions for the pacification 
of Greece. The tone assumed in it is deprecating, 
though firm, but has nothing of an assuming or insolent 
character, and is said to prove the ministry of the Divan 
to be, on the whole, great adepts in the acts of diplomacy. 
The declaration begins by stating, that the requisitions 
made are not within the power ofthe sultan tocomply with, 
since he has been placed by Heaven on the throne of 
that empire, and that he is forbidden by its fundamental 
jaw to yield up or alter the constitution of any portion of 
it; that the Greeks, as a nation, on whose behaif the in- 
terference of the allied sovereigns has been resorted to, 
nowhere exist; that multitudes of Greeks reside in va- 
rious parts of the Turkish dominions, who practise, with- 
out molestation, the religion they profess, who are in all 
respects good subjects and who acknowledge the sway of 


n and whom the Turkish arms are now engaged in putting 
port, we think you would | down 


, are the mixed refuse of various nations, incapable 
of government and good order, or of cembining for any 
object beyond that of plunder, and, in faet, no bette: 
than a band of robbers. After touching on various other 
topics for the most part conceived in a similar spirit, the 
declaration concludes with an appeal to the decisions of 
the congress of Verona, in which a virtual tee was 
given for the integrity of the existing state of Europe, 
and an express declaration that the powers would not in- 


‘terfere in the affairs of Greece. It seemsevident h, 


from the general spirit of this state document, that though 
the demands of the allied potentates be evaded by 
similar subtleties, they will not be met by any effectual 
resistance, and that the Turks, as they usually do, will 
yield with a good grace when they perceive there is no 
alternative. 
As taty were. The Crown glass factory, at Lech- 
mere point, the combustible part of which was destroy- 
ed by fire a few nights since, was again, im five or six 
days, under Yankee activity, in successful operation. 
The obvious policy of getting rid of cumbustible mate- 
rials, as much as possible, in building, prevails more and 
more. The new glass house is furnished with an fron 
roof. 
The iron furnaces in this vicini ‘ ) 
omy length Many factories in England have iron roofs 
and floors—end in France and Spaiu, the houses have 
tile floors, over which the carpets are laid. 
“Tae Atpron.” It seems that this journal is not dis- 
tributed free of postage through the colony, as was stat- 
ed in our last, in anarticle extracted from a Canadian pa- 
per. The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says—‘“We are 
authorized to state, that the editor of the Albion assumes 
the payment of the postage of his paper, and takes the 
risk of collecting it himself, to the manifest detriment of 
his own purse.” 


offer to cast rafters of 


Dr. Hotter. Died, at sea, July 31st, on his passage: 
from N. Orleans to New York, the rev, Horace Ho1- 
LEY, D. D. late president of Transylvania university, and 
formerly pastor of the church in Hollis-street ¥. » # 
The lady and son of Dr. Holley were with him at his 
demise. 

Mayor 6rx. Brown. This veteran soldier and gal- 
lant commander being at St. Louis, partook of a dinner 
given by the officers at that post. The following were 
among the toasts drunk on this occasion: 

Our illustrious guest—Equally distinguished in times 
of war and peace—Our sorther frontier has witnessed 
his military powers—our western borders are now bene- 
fitting by his military genius. ‘Tune—Sortie of fort Eric. 

By maj. gen. Brown. As common members of the 
military establishment of our country, we may be proud 
that the recollections of war are associated with its ho- 
nors—but its advancement in moral, is the surest ground 
on which we can reasonably expect it to be sustained in 
peace. Tune—Hail Columbia. 





Tur Union. The **Chafleston Courier,” with refer- 
ence to certain proceedings held in South Carolina, ob- 
serves-— 

‘Instead of taunts and opposition, ‘‘right or wrong,” 
let us unite in the effort to open an inland steam boat na- 
vigation to the Chesapeake, thus, in the event of war, 
which is atleast, not impossible, secure a market for our 
rice. During the last war, while our rice was rotting in 
our barns, the United States were paying enormous sums 
fer flour. Rice is the peculiar provision for armies, na- 
vies and hospitals; and if our country should be unhappi- 
ly involved in another war, a coast navigation would ena- 
ble us to dispose of it at a fair value. The southern states 
suffered more during the tast war than any other quarter. 
We were cut off from a market for our produce, and 
paid enormously for al} manufactured articles, Give but 


cordial support to the national government, unite in open- 
ing the sea-coast navigation, and then, even in war, we 
can get our rice to market, and get cottons and woollens 





the government to be a mild and paternal one; that the peo- 
pte of the Mores, who pass under the name of Grecks, 


in return. But what might not Georgetown and Charles- 
ton become if we vould send our rice in steamboats diret 
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to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, and receive 
in return our supplies! It isnot necessary to be over 
zealous either for or against manufacturers; but why 
South Carolina, whose prosperity would be more en- 
hanced than any other state in the union, should be ar- 
rayed against the general government, who are struggling 
to promote the general welfare, by internal improvement, 
m par —— . . * - 

‘‘The manufacturing states are directly interested in 
our permanency and prosperity, as we consume their 
goods and can pay them in rice and cotton. If proper 
exertions were used, two-thirds of our crop would be con- 
sumed in the United States. The habit of using rice is 
fast increasing in the Atlantic states. Exclusive of the 
recreation it affords, and good feelings it begets, the inter- 
course with the sister states has actually propagated the 
use of our staple articles. The permanent value of rice 
Jand is now owing to a home market, but if the other 
states could be brought to use rice in common—if the 
army and navy were supplied withit, and the coast navi- 
gation opened, the rice lands of Carolina would be an 
unfailing source of wealth. Let our men of family re- 
flect- how intimately the welfare of their children depend- 
ed on the success of our happy federal constitution, and 
they will doubt the wisdom of those, who by keeping up 
a constant excitement, endeavor to weaken the attach- 
ment of the people to the government of their choice.” 

Tar Wryyxesacors, &c. appear rather to have been 
misrepresented as to the hostile attitude which they had 
assumed. Only one breach of the peace had taken place, 
and that seems to have been a personal quarrel between 
some of them and certain traders about the price of furs: 
They have proceeded to meet gov. Cass at Green Bay. 
‘The miners had returned to their diggings on Fever 
river. There are, however, some reports of a different 
character. 

CouNTERFEITERS. It is stated, says the United States 
Gazette, that the whole gang of rogues which for some 
time past have been engaged in making and passing coun- 
terfeit notes of the United States bank, of the denomina- 
tion of twenty and one hundred dollars, have been ar- 
rested, after longand careful search, by the police of Phi- 
ladelphia. The bank will hereafter issue the notes of 
hundred dollars and twenty dollars ona new plate. 








Com. Porter AND HIS squapRON. We have before 
us a letter dated Pensacola, July 21st, wherein the writer 
mentions that commodore Porter, whom he had just 
seen, looked uncommonly well, and was in the best 
spirits. A correspondence in writing, has taken place 
Letween the commodore and captain Ridgely, who was on 
board the Hornet sloop of war. It relates to the alleged 
abuse of the rights of hospitality at Key West, but its 
tenor has nottranspired. We find ina Vera Cruz paper 
of the’20th May last, the following communication to com- 
modore Porter from the Mexican department of war and 
the navy. [ Nat. Gaz. 

‘sWhen the supreme government bestowed upon you 
the command of the squadron, and commissidned you in 
the face of the enemy, it supposed that you merited this 
trust by your zeal tor the public cause of the Americas, 
your naval and military science and experience, and your 
zeal and exactness in executing the orders which might 
be transmitted to you; and this confidence of the go- 
vernment has been confirmed since it has observed your 
line of conduct and the system you have pursued in 
your operations, which do you so much honor, and es- 
tablish you in the good opinion of the nation. This de- 
partment, relying on your talents, and your readiness 
and ability to improve every oppowtunity of wageing ad- 
vantageous hostilities against the enemy, withm the ra- 
dius of the island of Cuba, has no special direction to 
give, but merely expresses, in the name of the republic, 
the thanks which are due to you, as well as to the officers 
and privates who set so honorable an example of subor- 
dination and efficiency under your command. 

G. Pepraza.”’ 

Mexico, March 17, 1827. 

[We are very much afraid of some serious difficulty 
Recause of the proceedings ofcom. Porter, “within the 


his place ofarms. We would not submit to such usage- 
Porter himself, when in command of our squadron in 
the West Indies, would not have respected the i 
of any assailable port, as Key West has been re , 
“What ye weil that others should do unto you, do ye 
the same unto them. ”] 

The commodore has been entertained by a public 


dinner at New Orleans. The 10th toast was as fol- 
lows: 


Our distinguished guést, com. Porter—The hero of 
Valparaiso, and the fearless champion of American li- 
berty. 

When the loud and repeated bursts of applause which 
greeted this toast, had subsided, commodore Porter rose 
and spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen: On this occasion, more than on any other, 
do I feel it difficult to express the overflowings of my 
gratitude for the honors conferred upon me—honors 
which the government of my, (for a time), adopted coun- 
try, which condescends to take an interest in whatever 
concerns me, will gratefully appreciate. 

If I have rendered services to the land of my birth, I did 
no more than my duty required of me, and forthem I have 
been more than repaid by the approbation which hat 
been bestowed on me by my fellow citizens. For it iste 
that approbation that I am no doubt indebted for a welcome 
in the country of my adoption; and if in that country, I 
can serve, in any way, the cause of liberty, I shall die 
contented. 

Gentlemen, I beg leave to offer you a toast. 

The citizens of New Orleans—Great in prosperity, mu- 
nificent in their hospitalities and charities, eminent for 
their attachment to the laws and government of the unioh, 
and pre-eminently heroic in the hour of danger. 

Com. Ropverrs. From the Norfolk Herald. The 
following anecdote of commodore Rodgers is alike hon- 
oruble to him as an individual,and to the character of the 
nation which he has so faithfully represented. It is eom- 
municated to us by a friend of the commodore, and in 
giving it to our readers, we cordially unite with the writer 
in his warm expressions of admiration of the disinterested 
benevolence which it records of that distinguished and ac- 
complished officer: 

Among many things calculated to excite interest on 
board the North Carolina, there is a painting executed by 
one of her crew, educated for an artist, which developes 
the peculiar inhumanity of the sanguinary struggle sub- 
sisting between the Turks and the Greeks. It illustrates 
an event which occurred when the ship lay at the island 
of Paros, and the painter has felicitously represented the 
aetual scene which took place on the poop of this vessel. 
Two Grecks seized the favorable opportunity of the 
ship’s being anchored there to bring on board, for sale, 
eight ‘Turkish female captives, for whom they demand- 
three hundred and twenty dollars. The commodore 
strongly reprobated -a practice so barbarous, and urged 
the impropriety of such a wanton violation of the rules of 
civilized nations—at the same time offering fifty dollars 
for the prisoners. Six of them were blacks, one ofa 
swarthy complexion, andeone exceedingly fair. Durmg 
the conference, they were seated in a humble posture on 
the poop, and their looks and actions evinced the intense 
interest they felt in the result. The fairest, particularly, 
exhibited symptoms of the bitterest distress, The 
Greeks refused to liberate them for the amount proffered, 
insisted that they were fairly their property by the rights 
of war, and declared their intention to take them on 
board a British frigate lying near the North Carolina, 
and sell them to the highest bidder. Commodore Rod- 
gers rather encouraged this movement, in the hope that 
the British commander might be in a condition to give 

more for the ee than himse}f; but had determined, 
however, if the application should fail, to ransom them 
himself at any sacrifice; and when the Greek boat left 
the ship, he sent one of his own to approach the frigate 
on the opposite side, to announce his determination to 
the" British commander. Apprehensive, at the same 
time, that violence would be offered to the females by 
the exasperated Greeks, in the event of their tailing to 
sell them to the English, he had prepared two of the 
ship’s boats to purchase them the moment they should 





radius of the island of Cuba,” in making a neutral port 


leave the English ship for the shore, and bring them té 
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the North Carolina. As the Greek boat approached the 
frigate, one of their countrymen, a pilot on board of her, 
descried her from the forecastle, and peremptorily and in- 
sultingly directed them to keep off. They then made 
all 5 for the shore, where they told the interpreter 
of the North Carolina, they would cut the throats of 
their prisoners. The boats of the North Carolina over- 
took them ten miles from the ship, and brought them on 
board, when the commodore, as an additional induce- 
raent for them to comply with’his proposition, declared 
that he had doubts of their right to sell them, and if they 
persisted in refusing his terms, he should feel obliged to 
detain them, and send a sloop of war to Napoli di Roma- 
nia, to ascertain their right to dispose of them. After 
some hesitation, they consented to release them to the 
commodore for the fifty dollars; and they were afterwards 
comfortably clothed by subscription, for which, and all 
other attention shown them, they evinced the liveliest 
gratitude. They were subsequently restored to their 
freedom among their countrymen in Smyrna, expressing 
a desire to go to the United States, from the fact that their 
degradation by capture and exposure to the Greeks, and 
particularly their having been thrown. into the possession 
of ‘nfidels, would irretrievably prevent their recovermg 
their original rank in society in their own country. They 
had been carried to several islands for sale, previously to 
their being purchased on board the North Carolina, and 
this disappomtment tended to aggravate the unsubdued 
ferocity of the Greeks. 

By this act of disinterested benevolence, commodore 
Rodgers rescued these helpless and unoffending females, 
devoted in all probability to acruel death; and the hope 
iwindulged, that this distinguished ounee will be fol- 
lowed by every American officer placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘Io avoid acompromittal of our neutrality, 
is the strict obligation of every officer; but it is equally 
imperative upon him to mutate, whenever he can do so 
without a positive violation of duty, the calamities of war. 





Passencers. On Saturday last there arrived at Balti- 
more a vessel from Rotterdam, with 155 Swiss pornenger’s 
one from Havre, via. Portland, with 67, and one trom 
Belfast with 160—total 382. The Swiss appear to be 
pretty “substantial” fp and as if they had something 
besides their industry, wherewith to make their way in this 
“new world.”? The others so far as we have seen of 
them, have an appearance of more than usual respecta- 
bility. Very many passengers are arriving at New York 


aud Philadelphia. 





‘Tae ruree Spanrarns, associates of Tardy in his 
piracies and murders, were hung at Richmond on the 
17th inst. all on one gallows. The cords around the 
necks of Pepe and Couro broke, and they fell to the 

round: they were soon, however, again attached to the 

cam, and followed their late companion in crime, Felix, 
to the world of spirits. ‘The wretched men appeared 
very humble and penitent, and awfully impressed with a 
sense of their condition. They contessed the justice of 
‘heir punishment, and acknowledged other offences like 
nto that for which they were abont to be cut off from an ex- 
i tenee which they had used to deprive others of their 
rroperty and lives. They seem to have been murder- 
cvs and robbers of the most pitiless class—but the world 
is relieved of them, and long-delayed justice is satisfied. 
lt is supposed that 7,000 persons were assembled to wit- 
ness the spectacle! How strange, that crowds of men 
end women should be gathered on occasions like this—- 
-vomen with infants in their arms! 





@nexrx Inptanxs. Afacon, Geo. Aug. 7. Colonel 
Rrearly, and the Indian deputation appointed to explore 
the land west of the Arkansas, for the purpose of fixing 
upon.a suitable place for the emigrating party to locate 
themselves, having returned; the emigrating party were 
notified to meet the deputation on the 29th July, at the 
tulls of Chatahoochie. Col. Crowell, ageut of the Creek 
nation, had called a national council on the same days to 
he held at Wowoka. Upon the arrival of col. B. at 
fort Mitchell, an arrangement took place between the 
agents; the meeting of the emigrating party at the falls 
was suspended; and they were requested to attend the 


make a report to them, so far as related to a description 
of the country, andthe manner in which they were re- 
ceived by the Cherokee and Osage Indians. 

Accordingly, the McIntosh attended the national 
council, on the first instant, when Arbeka Tustennugee, 
chief of the deputation, addressed the council, and gave 
a clear and lucid description of the local situation of the 
country—describing the water courses, quality of land, 
variety of game, and pointing out to them the very great 
advantages that country possessed over the Creek nation. 
His communication was confirmed by several Indiahs, 
(notof the MelIntosh emigrating party.) They stated 
that he spoke the truth; they had beak through that coun- 
try many years since. The address of Arbeka had consi- 
derable weight, and there is at present no doubt but that 
a considerable body wiil emigrate. . 

The Little Prince addressed. the deputation; expressed 
himself in a very friendly maanér; said he wi to 
part friendly, and that those of the McIntosh party that 
did not think proper to emigrate, should remain and be 
protected. The Mad Tiger, and other chiefs; spoke in 
the same friendly manner. 

Chilly McIntosh replied to them, in a very eloquent 
speech. The McIntosh party then shook hands with the 
head men of the nation, and then retired to meet at the 
falls of the Chatahoochie, on the 4th inst. to organize 
their council, and to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary previous to their emigration, and to receive 
the officiaf report of the deputation, as well asto receive 
the emblems of friendship sent to them by the Cherokee 
and Osage Indians. 

The national council was uncommonly numerous. 

CHEROKEES aND OsaGes. Extract of a Jetter from a 

entleman in the Arkansas territory, to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, dated 
‘“ Tittle Rock, July 20, 1817. 
‘An express arrived here a day or two ago from major 
Duval, Cherokee agent on the Arkansas, to the gover- 
nor, stating, that the Cherokees had declared war against 
the Osages, and 3 or 400 warriors were to start in a few 
days for the Osage country. Icannot say what measures 
the governor will take, but it is thought nothing will sa- 
tisfy the Cherokees but the blood of their enemies. The 
citizens of the country are notatallalarmed. The scene 
of war, (if any), will be far beyond the white settiement. 

‘*No new occurrence has taken place, I believe, to jus- 
tify the present movement of the Cherokees. It is sup- 
posed to be an ‘old grudge’ which actuates them at this 
time. The government has heretofore interposed and 
prevented the shedding of blood between these two’ na~ 
tions; but now the Cherokees seem determined to have 
satisfaction. 

‘*The Cherokees use the rifle in war, and the Osages 
the bow and arrow almost entirely, and always fight on 
horseback. ‘The woods, therefore, would suit the inter 
much better than the large prairies, where they will have 
to meet the latter.” 

Lipenta. Office of the Colonization Society, Wash- 
ington, August 21, 1827—Intelligence of the most grati- 
fying nature, has just reached this office from the eolony 
of Liberia. Our friends throughout the country, who 
have been anxiously waiting for information concerning 

the emigrants by the Doris, will peruse with heartfelt 
pleasure, the following extract from a letter from captain 
Mathews, bearing date Porto Praya, Cape de Verds, July 
19th, 1827. 

*‘As Mr. Ashmun may not hare had an opportunity of 
communicating with the United States since my depar- 
ture from Mesurado, I have the honor to inform you, for 
the information of the board of managers, that we landed 
all our passengers in excellent health at Mesurado, 45 
days after our departure from Hampton Roads. I have 
the satisfaction also to state, that at the date of my depar- 
ture from the Cape, the 21st June, all the emigrants by 
the Doris, had gone through the fever, two young children 
only falling victims to it, and most of them were located 
and working on their farms on the Stockton. I have de- 
spatches on board the Doris, from Mr. Ashmun, for the 
board, and the hon. secretary of the navy, which I shall 
forward immediately on my arrival in Baltimore, for 
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fords me much pleasure to bear testimony to the thriving 
and prcopencren condition of the colony. The emigrants 
by the Doris, with one or two exceptions, appear to be 
highly pleased with their prospects.” : 

e will only add, as nad pannel to this cheering 
intelligence, that it is deemed important to fit out early in 
the approaching autumn, one or two expeditions, and that 
it is hoped the public liberality will promptly furnish the 
means. 

_ Latrw anp tanor. The following anecdote was re- 
lated by the late John Adams, evento the last days of 
his life, with all that humor which was so charac- 
teristic of him, and itis presumed has ae passed 
away from the minds of many who have heard it from his 
own tps; a few only of his strong expressions are remem- 
bered: 

**When I was a boy [had to study Latin grammar; but 
it was dull, and I hated it. My father was anxious tc 
send me tc college, and therefore I studied the grammar 


till L could bear with it nolonger; and, going to my father, 


itold him I did not like study, and asked for some other 
employment. It was opposing his wishes, and he was 
quick in his answer. “A fell, John,” said he, ‘‘if Latin 
grammar does not suit you, you may try wy ~ 
» an 


haps that will; my meadow yonder needs a ditc 


you may put by Latin and try that.” 

“*This seemed a delightful change, and to the meadow 
I went. But I soon found ditching harder than Latin, 
and the first forenoon was the longest I ever experienced. 
That day I ate the bread of labor, and glad was I when 
night came on. That night I made some comparison be- 
tween Latin grammar and ditching, but said not a word 
about it. I dug the next forenoon, and wanted to return 
to Latin at dinner; bat it was humiliating, and I could not 
do it. At night, toil conquered pride,] and I told my fa- 
ther, (one of the severest trials of my life), that if he 
chose, I would go back to Latin grammar. He was glad 
of it: and if I have since gained any distinction, it has 
posers owing to the two days’ labor in that abominable 

itch. ”, 


Kentucky.— Bank of the Commonwealth. This in- 
stitution has now in circulation,. according to the reports 
on the first of July, notes to the amount of $813,884, 57. 
For the purpose of redeeming these notes, she holds the 
notes of individuals for loans made to the amount of 
$1,426,762 65, and real estate of the value of $30,592 82, 
making in all $1,457,354 47, leaving an excess over and 
above the amount to be redeemed of $643,469, 90. 
This excess, after making some allowance for bad debts, 
will have to be paid by the debtors to the bank, in gold or 
silver, or their equivalent. 





Insanity. The following, as astatistical article, has 
considerable interest to those who delight in the ‘‘study 
of man.” 

Springfield, Aug. 8. We have.seen the 3d report of 
the directors of the retreat for the insane, at Hartford, 
submitted to the society in May last. From it we learn 
that of 28 recent cases of insanity, 25 of the patients re- 
covered. ‘There is appended to the report, an interesting, 
yet melancholy schedule, showing the ages of the pa- 
tients, the duration of the disease, and the various causes 
of insanity, in cases where the origin of the disease could 
be ascertained. From this it appears that intemperance 
was the cause of 6 cases; grief for the death of children 
or friends, 7 cases; austerity of parental government 2! 
severe study 4; disappointed affection 3; disappoint- 
ment in business 2; religious doubts and anxiety, con- 
neeted with pre-indisposition, or bodily disease, 6; here- 
ditary 7; (and in one instance the patient was the eleventh 
of the same family); bodily disease 9; agitation on the 
near approach of matrimony, 1. 

Of the 62 cases since April 16, 1824, 37 were of single 
persons; 22 were married; two widowers and one widow; 
35 males; 27 females. 


Of 18 and under there have been 3 cases. 
18 to 30 29 

30 to 40 12 

40 to 50 9 

50 to 60 6 

f0 to 70 


MERCHANT TAILORS’ COMPANY. This company has 
long ranked the highest among the civic corporations, and 
has enrolled more of royalty, nobility, and of the dignita- 
ries of the church, than the whole of the remaining com- 

anies oi London together. Edward Ill and IV, Henry 

V, V, VI, and VU; Richards If and Il; Charles I, and 
James II, were all freemen ofthis extensively endowed and 
powerful. body—of the princes who have been admitted” 
to the freedom, John of Gaunt, Edmund, of Langley; 
and Richard, duke of York; Thomas, Humphrey and 
Henry, duke of Gloucester; George, duke of Clarence; 
Henry, prince of Wales; George, prince ef Denmark, 
are some ot the most distinguished. Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury, most of the bishops of Lon- 
don, from the 14th century, with many of the bishopsof 
Durham, Rochester, and Salisbury, have also been mem-~ 
bers of this corporation, to say nothing of the leading no- 
bility of the present day. It was not incorporated till 
1501, by Henry V1. 

POLITICAL AND MORAL INTEREST. The political in- 
terest of the public appears to be in an inverse propor- 
tion with the geographical distance of the place, and the 
immediate importance of the subject; its moral concern, 
onthe other hand, is in something more than the direct 
proportion of the distance, and the inverse of the im- 
portance of the matterto our own community. Politi- 
cal interest, for example, scarcely reaches India; while 
moral concern is there in its greatest force, and flags as it 
approaches home. A statement of the defective govern- 
ment of a hundred millions in the east, will not com- 
mand so much attention as the case of an apple-woman’s 
stall oppressively upset in Oxford-street; but let a ques- 
tion of either be agitated, and we consider the irregularity 
with an earnestness increasing with the space by which it 
is seperated from us. Our morality, like the good wife 
in scripture, fetches its food from afar; it is of an essens 
tially gad-about renius, and delights in taking cognizance 
of what is done in other men’s houses, while our policy 
remains chained to our own doors. In St. Giles’, on a 
moderate calculation, three hundred and sixty-five fish- 
wives destroy themselves in the course of the year by 
pouring liquid fire down their throats. This is very pro- 
perly considered an affair between the ladies te eir 
stomachs, and no mortal interferes, or thinks of going in- 
to fits at the idea of these spiritual suicides! On the banks 
of the Ganges, a round dozen of widows destroy them- 
selves in the course of a year, by taking fire outside in- 
stead of in; and half Fingland is weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing its teeth at the scandal. 

| London Magazine. 





Waatts. The sloop Rapid, captain Myrick, from a 
whaling excursion of 10 days, ‘‘over the shoals,” brought 
into port on Thursday morning, the dlubber, or as Dr. 
Mitchell might say, the adipous teguments, of two whales 
ofthe species called Aumpbacks. The creatures were 
captured about 20 miles eastward of this island, in 18 
fathoms water. The binbber, which resembles fat pork 
in appearance and consistency, was peeled off imme- 
diately in large “blanket pieces” or flakes, about 10 feet 
in length, two or three feet wide, and from 4 to 10 inches 
in thickness. The mass thus stripped from the carcas- 
ses nearly filled the vessel’s hold; and will probably 
produce 50 barrels of oil, worth 38 to 40 cents per gallon. 


[ Nat. Ing. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. ‘The ‘‘New York Observer” 
has the following remarks: 

Washington, born Feb. 22, 1752, inaugurated, - 1789; 
term expired, 66th year of his age. 

J. Adams, Oct. 19, 1735, maugurated 1797, term ex- 
pired, 66th year of his age. 


Jefferson, born April 2, 1742, inaugurated 1801, term 


expired 66th*year of his age. 
fadison, born March 5, 1751, inaugurated 1809, term 
expired 66th year of his age. 
fonroe, born April 2, 1759, inaugurated 1817, term 
expired 66th ofhis age. 
y. Q. Adams, born July 11, 1767, inangurated 1825, 
term expires in 66th year ot his age, if eontinued & office 





the usual period. 
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Very few coincidences of a more surprising character 


ean be named, than that five suecessive presidents of the 
United States, i. e. all who have held and retired from 
this office, should have completed their term of service 
in the 66th year of their age! Should the present incum- 
bent be continued in office during the usual term of eight 
years, the coincidence will be still more remarkable: as 

e also will complete his term of service in the 66th year 

of his age. 

Poncuastne presses. The London newspapers 
have sent forth some indi t remonstrances against 
the calumnious insinuations, that they have been bought 
or bribed by the actual ministry. Lords Ellenborough 
and Londonderry hinted in their place, that part of the 
secret service mo had been appropriated to this pur- 
pose. Lords Dudley and Ward repelled this msinuation 
very promptly. Such a contradiction was scarcely ne- 
cessary. No idea could be more supremely ridiculous, 
to those who know any thing of the London Press. Not 
that it is above the probehility of purchase or influence, 
but is made of such costly materials, that no administra- 
tion can afford to buy it. The Times newspaper would 
bring in the market, (the whole establishment we mean), 
any day, from £110,000 to £120,000, (more than 
$500,000.) The Morning Chronicle, when it was sold 
by the executors of the late Mr, Perry, a few years ago, 
brought £47,000, and six years interest on thatsum. In 
the same proportion, the other papers would bring enor- 
mous prices. Weare now speaking of the value of the 
voncerns altogether. Nor could the political opinions 
of a journal be bought for a much less sum; any sudden 
change of political sentiment, would be absolute ruin toa 
London journal. People rarely take a paper there, ex- 
cept from party predilection. The expense of conduct- 
ing a press in London, is so immense, as to terrify all but 
the wealthiest from attempting it. The Chronicle truly 
enough says: 

‘*Why the whole year’s salary of all the members of 
the cabinet, if expended in an attempt, (which after all 
might not succeed), to establish one morning paper in 
London, would not be more than enough. And would 
any man, whose ears are not so long as those of a certain 
useful quadruped, imagine that the proprietor of a news- 
paper, for sucha sum as might, perhaps, tempt some 
needy Austrian, or Russian, or Spanish government se- 
cre to furnish a copy of the secret articles of a treaty, 
but which would not serve to keep the wolf from his door 
one day, (there being, perhaps four or five hundred hu- 
man beings immediately dependent on him for subsis- 
tence), sacrifice his property, by offending those who are 
his subscribers, not from any favor to him but from co- 
incidence in principles? No ministry, no party in this 
country, can protect a newspaper against the conscquen- 

tes of offending its readers.” 

When it is recollected, that, of the London press, 
there are in favor of Mr. Canning, 13 daily; 4 tri-weekly; 
2 semi-weekly; and 33 weekly papers, the absurdity of 
charging it with having been purchased is palpable. 

Py Y. Eng. 

Port oF tonnon. The trade of London employs 
about 3,500 ships, the cargoes entering the port being an- 
nually not less than 13,500. On an average 1,100 ships 
are in the river at one time, together with 3,410 barges 


and other small craft employed in Jading and unlading | 


them; 2,288 barges and other craft engaged in the inland 
trade, and 3,000 wherries or small boats for passengers. 
‘Yo this active scene which the port of London exhibits, 
are to be added about 8,000 watermen, actually employ- 
ed in navigating the wherries and craft, 4,000 laborers 
lading or unlading ships, and 1,200 revenue officers con- 
stantly doing duty onthe river, besides the crews of the 
several vessels. This scene occupies a space of six 
miles on the Thames, from two miles above to four miles 
below Londor bridge and Limehouse. 


Buirish Navat arrarrs. In the British .house of 
‘commons, June 20, Mr. Hume besought the house to 
agree to the address to his majesty, which he meant to 
submit—praying his majesty to suspend the naval pro- 
motions that were going on, unless they happened to be 


the naval establishment, in some degree, commensurate 
with the wants of the service and the abilities of the 
coun The hon. gentleman then entered into a de- 
tail of the increase of naval officersfrom 1,792 to the 
present time, which he censured as extravagant and un- 
called for. ‘The half pay-had increased in a proportion- 
ate degree. In 1792 it amounted to £170,000; in 1816 it 
had reached nearly £800,000, and it still continued, with 
very little difference, at the same amount. Of 8,558 na- 
val officers, only 342, or about one seventh of the whole 
number, were employed. Indeed, they had three or 
four times the number of officers they could employ if 
all the ships in the British navy were employed to-mor- 
row. Besides all this expense, there was a million and 
a half dead weight. When they viewed all these bur- 
dens, and saw the revenue decreasing, and that, too, 
with very little prospect of improvement, ought not that 
house to call loudly for retrenchment? He had before 
stated that many of these promotions must have arisen 
from personal favor or parliamentary influence, and the 
papers on the table fally bore out the fact. He there 
saw the names of individuals who were raised, last year, 
to the rank of post captains, some of whom were not 
born m 1802. ‘They were put over the heads of old and 
deserving officers, while the half pay of the latter added 
to the dead weight—The honorable member concluded 
with moving, ‘*That according to returns made to the 
house, it appears that on the Ist, of January, 1827, there 
were 5,558 commissioned officers in the royal navy, from 
rank of admiral to that of lieutenant inclusive, of whom 
only 842 were employed afloat; that the house has voted 
during the present session, the sum of £1,547,350 for 
the efficient portion of the navy; that therefore an hum- 
ble address be presented to his majesty, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to take into consideration 
the present great number of officers in the royal navy, 
and, having regard to the state of the finances, the dimi- 
nution of the revenue, and the load of taxation, be pleas- 
ed to direct that no further promotions shall be made in 
the navy except on extraordinary and urgent occasions, 
where particular merit and great length of service autho- 
rise such promotion as essential to maintain the best inte- 
rests and high character of the naval service.” 

Britisu mManuractures. London, July 10. “In the 
years ending the 5th of January, 1825, there was exported 
trom Great Britain upwards of 344,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton cloth; January, 1826, 330,000,000; and January, 1827, 
267 ,000,000—a loss of nearly 80,000,000 of yards. But 


_in that article by which we contribute to feed the manu- 


factures of other countries, cotton twist and yarn in half 
raw material state, our exports have been extending in 
the same time from 33,000,000 pounds to 62,000,009, ”’ 
“W ith regard to woollens,the British trade has likewise 
declined. In the year ending Jan. 1825, 7,349,000 yards; 
1826, 7,804,009 yards; and in Jan, 1827, 4,941,000—a de- 
cline of two fifths. , 
‘*Linens have sunk inthe three years above mentioned, 
from 63,000,000 vards to 39,000,000. Manufactured 
hardware and cutlery have diminished from 214,000 ewt. 
to 192,000 ewt. Leather from 1,744,000 Ibs. to 1,261,000 
Ibs. In every other branch of exports save iron and stec! 
only, there has been a visible reduction. The two latter 
articles have exhibited an increase from 4£831,580 fo 
1,107,724.” 

[Some part of the deficiency has been caused by the 
progress of American industry. ] 

BRITISH PARLIAMENT. The condact of the opposi- 
tion peers, in regard to the corn bill, was frequently ad- 
verted to and partly animad verted on their subsequent de- 
dates in the house of commons. In the course of the de- 
bate, Mr. A. Baring was very severe upon the duke of 
Wellington’s athendment. Mr. Canning in closing the 
debate, said— “is there a man either out of or in this house, 
who will lay his hand on his heart and say, that he does 
not believe a spirit exists in the other house to reject 
whatever bill the commons may send up’? He said he 
had conversed with all parties in the house, and with men 
who walked in the streets, and they all held one opinion 
that such was the fact; and he believed the duke of Wel- 
lington had been made the instrument of others.” 





cxlted for under peculiar cireumstances, and thus to make 


On the following day, in the house of lorts, this de- 
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pate was alluded to with a great deal offeeling, particu- 
larly by the marquis of Salisbury and earl Grey. The 
jatter among other things, said—“he agreed as fully and 
as cordially as any man could, with the noble lord on the 
woolsack, as to the inconvenience which must result 
from allusions to the proceedings in another place; 
and he lamented most sincerely every occasion which 
might happen to give rise to these allusions. But he 
would say, that it there was an inconvenience more 
strongly to be deprecated, ora greater mischief to be 
apprehended, it was from the latitude taken in the other 
house, (if indeed, such latitude had been taken), by per- 
sons high in authority, of throwing reflections upon that 


following speech was read on behalf of the king, by the 

lord chancellor. 

My lords and gentlemen; 

We are commanded by his majesty to express to you 

the satisfaction which his majesty feels in being enabled, 

by the state of the public business, to release you from 
further attendance in parliament. 

His majesty directs us to inform you, that he continues 
to receive from all foreign powers assurances of their 
earnest desire to cultivate relations of friendship with his 
majesty;and that his majesty’s best efforts, as well as his 
majesty’s communications with his allies, are unceasingly 
directed to the termination of existing hostilities, and to 


house, which, as an independent branch of the legislature | the maintenance of general peace. 


it never could suffer, and to which it never could submit. 
(Great cheering.) He assured their lordships that he had 


Gentlemen of the house of commons. 
His majesty commands us to thank you forthe supplies 


not intended to say a single word, but when allusions) which you have granted for the service of the present 
were made to inconvenience he felt called upon to say | year, and to assure you that his majesty has given direc- 
openly and fairly that inconvenience and mischief did ex-| tions for a careful revision of the financial state of the 


istalready, and that if they were threatened with further, 
from what had been then said, he would repeat what had 
fallen from him on a former occasion, and say he trusted 
the house was possessed of sufficient spirit and firmness, 
first to despise, and,if persevered in, to resist such con- 
duct.” 


The noble ear) resumed his seat amidst great cheer- 


ing. ‘a 
SpeRMAceTI caNDLES form a valuable article of do- 
mestic consumption and foreignexport. In the last year 
836,280 Ibs. or 288,101 dollars worth were sent abroad. 
The following account of the manufacture is copied from 
the ‘*Nantucket Journal.” 
‘‘The present generation see this article [spermaceti 
candles] before them in such quantities, and the manufac- 
ture passing on before their eyes in so many directions 
and on so broad a scale, that it may not be unamusing to 
tell a short story, such as we had it from the most an- 
thentic scource, of the manner in which the manufacture 
became general. The family of Rotch introduced the 
manufacture here. It had previously been carried on in 
Rhode Island. ‘They kept the art profoundly and myste- 
riously secret. Even their workmen, when they saw the 
homminy form, or heard the thumping at the bottom of 
the kettle, knew not what s/irit controlled or agitated the 
mass of spermaceti. This family always in the money- 
vetting way, equally intelligent, industrious, and discreet, 
filled their coffers while their neighbors looked on with 
astonishment to see the head matter of the whale come 
from their works, an elegant sperm candle. It was not 
to be endured. The Folgers were always an intelligent 
family. (Dr. Franklin’s grand-father was a Folger. ) 
The late Walter Folger, a man of uncommon perspicaci- 
ty, determined to detect the seeret, commenced his ex- 
yeriments ov the spermaceti where eye could not sce 
iim, nor did he abandon his object until he had com- 
pleted a successful operation. He called on Tho- 
mas Jenkins, a merchant, and proposed to commence the 
manufacture. Jenkin doubted whether Folger had suffi- 
cient knowledge of the art, when he very leisurely drew 
« eandle from his pocket and silenced all doubts. Hence- 
forth the mystery was disclosed, and several small facto- 


country, with a view to every dimunition of expenditure 
which may be found consistent with the necessary de- 
mands of the public service, and with the permanent in- 
terests, good faith and honor of the nation. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

Ilis majesty is confident, that you participate with his 
majesty in the pleasure which his majesty derivesfrom the 
indications of a revival of employment in the manufactur- 
ing districts. 

His majesty trusts, that although your deliberations on 
the corn laws have not led, during the present session, to 
a permanent settlement of that important question, the 
consideration of it will be resumed by you early in the en- 
suing session, and that such an arrangement of it may 
finally be adopted as shal] satisfy the reasonable wishes, 
and reconcile the substantial interests of all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects. 


Among the bills which receive the usual assent was the 
warehoused corn bill, on which the Liverpool Courier of 
the 4th July remarks ‘‘that the provisions of the new 
warehouse corn bill allow all the wheat now in bond, or 
which shall have been bonded by the 1st of July, to be 
brought to market according to the scale which had” pass- 
ed the house of commons, and was amended bv the lords. 
The present proposition permits bonded corn np to be 
sold; the late one was more comprehensive, and allowed 
all foreign corn to be imported and brought to market, 
on paying a duty of 20s. per quarter, when corn of native 
growth was at 62s, and a fraction. The duty increased 
by 2s. for every single shilling which the market suuk: 
and decreased by two shillings for every shilling which 
the market rose. All the measure can effect is to let 
loose about 600,000 quarters of bonded wheat in the space 
of ten months.” 


FRANCE. 

The censorship of the press has been re-established by 
aroyal ordinance. It requires the examination of every 
journal or periodical writing before it is printed. _ Let 
Franee rejoice-—the Bourbonsare restored—*‘she reposes 
in the arms of her legitimate sovereign.” 

War has been declared by France against Algiers—the 
dey having refused to make an apology to the French con- 
sul general because of an indignity tohim. The port is 





ries erected. Look now at the vast quantities of this 
article annually shipped from this place. - (: 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITIAN AND IRELAND. 
Miss. Turner, about whose abduction so much has been 
said, is to be really married—her fortune it is supposed, 
will amount to £600,000. 
A trial of great importance to the West India colonies 


blockaded. 


| -The Precurseur of Marscilles publishes the following 
| on the subject of the difference with Algiers: — 

“The principal wrongs of the dey are: Ist, the affair 
of Sieur Nathan Macry, and of the seven millions paid 
by France in 1820, but which the regency and his subjects 
have not yet touched: 2d, the fortifications which Prance 
erected at Cale, (a port belonging to France, and situated 





lad just taken place in London. A female slave was 
brought to England in 1822, from Antigua with her mis- 
tress, and afterwards returned to that island. She was, 
two years afterwards, claimed on the part of the crown, 
as @ manumitted slave, it being contended that the fact 
of her having once been in England, made her forever 
free, and that her return to Antigua did not imply her re- 
turn to slavery. Lord Stowell would shortly give judg- 
ment in the case. 

The British parliament was prorogued on the 2d of 


near Bona, between Algiers and Tunis;) 3d the demand 
of tribute which the powers protected by France do not 
pay; 4th the pride and arrogance of M. Deval in his in- 
tercourse with the regency, on the subject of the affairs of 
France and the Roman states. 
“The insult to the consul consisted in the dey’s throw- 
ing his fan at him and ordering him from His Ny ati 
he following are the principal articles of the deeree 


press. 
Article 1st.—There shall be at Paris, near our minister 





July, to the 2ist day of August, on which occasion the 


secretary of state for the department of the interior, an 


of the king of France, establishing the censorship of the 
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office ned with the first examination of all journals 
and periodical writings. 

2d.—This office shall be composed of six censors, who 
shall be appointed by us on the recommendation of our 
secretary of state for the interior. 

3d.—Every number of a journal or periodical writing 
shall, before being printed, lave the visa, (certificate of 
having been seen,) of the office by which the publication 
shall be authorised in conformity to the 5th article of the 
law of Sist March, 1820. 

7th.—A council of nine, to be appointed on the recom- 
mendation of our keeper of the seals, secretary of state 
for justice, shall superintend the censorship. 

8th.—The ‘office at Paris shall make a weekly report! 
of its operations to the council of superintendence. The 
offices to the departments shall report to the committee 
once a month. 

9th.—-When there shall be a provisional suspension of 
a journal or periodical writing, it shall be pronounced by 
us, on the report of our minister of justice, after it shall 
have taken the advice of the council of superintendence. 
The same shall be done on the suspension or suppression 
of a journal or periodical publication after judgment. 

(Signed) CHARLES. 
By the secretary of state for the interior, 
i ConsiEnr pr. 

Paris, June 29.—The “Bulletin of the laws,” No. 171, 
which was yore seem the day before yesterday, contains 
the law on the budget for 1828, as voted by the chambers, 
and ganetioned by the king on the 24th of June. Accord- 
mg to the tables annexed to the Jaw, the presumed re- 
ceipts are 924,410,361 francs 
The expenditure 922,711,602 





Leaving a surplus of 1,698,759 franes 





The land-tax for the department of the Seine for 1828, 
is 8,994,690 tranes; the tax on turniture, and the personal 
tax 5,471,384 tranes; that on doors aud windows 1,471,685 
trancs. 

SPAIN. 

This kingdom appears to be as miserably conditioned 
as the most ‘‘legitimate” kingor priest can desire. What 
the first spares, tue second consumes. 


RUSSIA. 

Extraet of a let er from Petersburg:—“The commit- 
tee who manage the affams of Siberia have resolved that, 
in the transport of exiles, which set out weekly from 
each province for the interior of Siberia, the girls and uu- 
married women shail be carefully seperated from the 
men. According to the report of this committee, the 
numbers of the exiles has augmented from 9,000 to 12,000 
since 1822. .They are escorted to Casan, and are ac- 
companied from thence by detachments of Tartars as far 
as the frontiers of Siberia, trom thence they frequently 
have still more than 680 leagues to travel beiore they ar- 
rive at their destination. ” 

A fleet of nine sail of the line, 14 frigates and several 
smaller vessels, is fitted for sea at Cronstadt. The em- 
peror and his tamily paid a formal visit to his fleet, and 
was received in great pomp, under a salute of 2,000 ean- 
non, 








PERSIA. 
*y . . . 
Che war with Persia drags on heavily—bad roads 
and a deficiency of supplies, prevent much progress in 


the invaders, and things are pretiy much as they were a} 


jong while ago. 


GREECE. 

There is a report.that lord Cochrane has beaten the 
Turks. Though the barbarians were victorious at Athens, 
they appear to have suffered so much as to have been 
rendered incapable of following up their success, and the 
<areeks have taken from them ail the positions they oecupi- 
ed on the coast. Gen. Church has collected 4,000 men in 
the Pirxus, and sent 5,000 others to intercept supplies 
from Negropont. ‘The steam boat had captured several 
‘Turkish vessels and sunk a corvette. ‘The Greeks ap- 
pear to have gaihed many other advantages, and not to be 
dispirited, 7 

letter from Corfu, dated May 20, says—The expe- 


dition of Ibrahim Pacha into the interior of the Pelopon-! 
nesns appears destined to exterminate everv living being! lina, of 110 guns, an American ship, commanded by cora- 


| 
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who still remains there. It isa species of chase, in wai” 
he surrounds every village, one after the other. He then 
introduces a number of Arabian horsemen to fulfil the fune- 
tions of greyhounds, in order that no one may escape from 
his sanguinary hands. This isa new way of making war, the 
invention of which belongs tothe Arab chief. The report 
of these atrocities having been sprvad into all the western 
part of Peloponnesus, the old men, women and children, 
who had retired to the summits of the mountains, de- 
scended by hundreds to the shores of the Morea, to im- 
plore the protection of the sailors who frequent the coast 
of this once flourishing country. 

The Paris papers have a report that the Acropolis had 
capitulated. 

BUENOS AYRES AND BRAZIL. 

There are strong reports that peace has been made 
between these countries—but as yet nothing is certain. 

Latest from Europe—London dates to 12th July. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The warehoused corn 
bill, or average corn bill, has passed both houses and be- 
come a law. The averages are to be fixed every six 


weeks. The following are the rates and duties establish- 
ed on the ‘‘imperial quarter:” 
WHEAT. BARLEY. ‘ OATS. 

Home Home Tome 
price. Duty. price. Duty. price. Duty. 
‘%. 1s. Od. 4ls. 1s. Od. 31s. Is. Od. 
71s. 2s. 8d. 40s. Is, 10d. 30s. Is. 9d. 
70s. 4s. 8d. 39s. 3s. 4d. 29s. 3s. 3d. 
69s. 6s. 8d. 38s. 4s. 10d. 20s. 48. 9d. 
68s. 8s. 8d. 37s. 6s. 4d. 27s. 6s. 2d, 
67s. 10s. 8d. 36s. 7s. 10d. 26s. 7s. Od. 
66s. 12s. 8d. 35s. 9s. 4d. 25s. 9s. 3d. 
65s. 14s. 8d. 34s. 10s. 10d. 24s. 10s. 9d. 
64s. 16s. 8d. 33s. 12s. 4d. 23s. 12s. 3d. 
63s. 18s. 8d. 32s. 13s. 10d. 22s, 13s. 9d. 
62s. 29s. 8d. Sls. 15s. 4d. Qis. l4s. 3d. 
Gis. 22s. 8d. 30s. 16s. 10d. 20s. 15s. Yd. 
60s, 24s. $d. 29s. 18s. 4d. 
59s. 26s. 8d. 28s. 19s. 10d. 
58s. 28s. &d. 27s. Qls. 4d. 
57s. 30s. 8d. “6s. 22s. 16d. 
56s. 32s. 8d. 
55s. 34s. 8d. 
54s. 36s. 8d. 
53s. 38s. 8d. 
52s. 40s. 8d. 
51s. 42s. 8d. 
50s. 445. 8d. 


Ef? lt willbe seen that this operates as a prohibition 
—when wheat is 50 shillings per quarter, the duty is 44s, 
8d. ‘Ihe consumer, therefore, must always pay more 
than two dollais per bushel, unless the home crop should 
be abundant and reduce the price. 

New arrangements in the ministry were spoken of. Mr. 
Canning, it is reported, will return to the foreign office, 
retaining, however, the dignity and privileges of premier. 
‘The duke of Portland is thought likely to suceeed to Mr. 
Cauning’s present situation; and the marquis of Lansdown 
takes the home department. It is not improbable, also, 
that lord Hoiland may take some office. 

After much discussion and a warm contest, the direc- 
tors of the bank of England decided on the 5th July, to 
discount, in future, approved bills, not having more than 
ninety-five days to run, at the rate of 4 per cent. per an- 
num. ‘The change was so unexpected to the bankers and 
monied men generally, that many actually repaired to the 
diseount office to get ocular demonstration of its truth. 
‘The immediate effect of the measure was to advance @on- 
sols from 865 to 8&4, 

The lord mayor and aldermen of London have present- 
ed the address yoted by the common council to his majes- 
ity on the firmness displayed by the sovereign in the re- 
cent changes in tlie administration. His majesty replied 
as follows—‘“I receive with satisfaction the loyal and du- 
tiful address of the lord mayor, aldermen and commons 
of the city of London. Whatever difficulties I may have 
experienced in the exercise of my just prerogative, on the 
occasion to which that address refers, the consciousness 
that I had no other object in view than the public good 





has enabled me to meet and overcome them.” 
The John Bull has this paragraph:—*“The North Caro- 
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modore Rogers, is in the Mediterranean—her whole crew 
are British”? {We wonder whether Mr. Bull could not 
prove that the North Carolina was built at Plymouth.| 

Baron Roebuck has recovered a verdict of £500 from 
lord Sussex Lenox, for crim con. 

The duke of Argyle has been appointed ‘keeper of the 
great seal of Scotland, in the room of the duke of Gordon, 
deceased, 

Lord Wm. Bentinck is to go out to India. The mar- 
quis of Anglesea is appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and was to assume the vice royal government in three 
months. 

The Tipperary Free Press gives an account of a dread- 
ful affray at Kilsheelan bridge, between a mob of about 
a thousand famishing persons and some policemen, who 
were placed on*board some flour boats, for their protec- 
tion, e. passage, on Thursday, from Clonmel to Wa- 
terford. The mob were warned not to attack the boats, 
upon which one of them called aloud, “¢hat it was better 
to die by a bullet than by hunger.” ‘Whey said they could 
not lie down and die of starvation.” Having thenattacked 
the boats with vollies of stones, the police, who had at 
first fired over their heads, were obliged to discharge at 
the multitude. Several dropped, and, after the third fire, 
the people dispersed. “Three men were killed, and seven, 
(four of them dangerously,) wounded. 

France. Gen. La Fayette has been elected deputy 
for the department of Meaux. ‘The election took place 
on the 21st. June, and, in spite of the infamous measures 
which were taken by the French ministers to defeat the 
efforts of the liberal party, the latter came off triumphant. 

France seems somewhat uneasy—as a result of the 
censorship, the Paris Journal des Debats of the 30th 
June, has two dlank columns under the head of variety! 

Greece. The articles of the capitulation of Athens 
will be tound below. 
5th June: 2,000 persons of all ages and both sexes, half 
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8. If the Pacha’s officers sent to the citadel, find any 
damage done after the acceptance of the capitulation, to 
the walls of the towers by means of miners, the capitula- 
tion shall be void. 

9. As soon as the capitulation shall be accepted, the 
hour shall be agreed upon at which the execution of it 
shall commence. 

We, the undersigned commanders of ahe Acropolis, 
have accepted this capitulation, to the above form and 
tenor. 

Gerasimo Phokas, 

N. Zachazitzas, 

S. Katzikanis, 

S. Viaeupolo, 


N. Krusioli, 
Michos .Lekas, 
D. Eumorphopulo. 
Col. Fabvier, 

G. Mamuri. 

The brig Tontine, from Philadelphia, with supplies for 
the Greeks, had arrived, and was discharging her cargo 
at Poros. On her return, she would be conveyed by the 
Constellation frigate through the Archipelago. 





_ “CORINTHIAN CAPILALS OF SOCIETY!” 
The following account of the young duke and the old 
duchess of St. Albans—may interest those who have 
respect for ‘‘noble blood,” and regard such beings as 
the “Corinthian capitals of society.” 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 

[t is rather a curious circumstance that the marriage of 
these high partics Liings together two persons, though 
very differently born, yet both connected with the stage 
—the gentleman by lineage, and the lady by profession. 

Theancestress of the dukes of St. Albans is well known 
to have been the celebrated Nell Gwynn, in the early 
part of her life an actress, like the present duchess of St. 
Albans. The origin of the ducal family from her, on the 
female side, and its descent will be found noticed in the 


The citadel was evacuated on the | peerages. 


Charles first, duke of St. Albans, was born in 1670, in 


of whom were ill, or exhausted by hunger, lett the place, ‘his mother’s house in Lincoln’s inn square; a place where 

and embarked on board the French and Austrian ships | she often entertained the king with concerts, and which 
* " e : : . . re " . . . 

of war. Gen. Church, with his few remaining followers, | Colley Cibber notices in his “Apology.” ’ The house 


left the Pirzeus on the 28th of May. 

According to the London Globe of the 9th, the treaty 
of the great European powers for the protection of the 
Greeks has been signed in England. Three British 
ships of the line from the Tagus, had probably sailed tor 
the Dardanelles, under admiral Beauclere. 

The Reis Effendi, in refusing to submit to the proposi- 
tions of the European powers, referred them to the reso- 
lutions of the congress of Verona, in which it was declar- 


ed that they would not interfere m the affairs of Greece. | 


Capitulation of the citadel of Athens. 

Art. 1. All the troops of the garrison march out with 
their arms and baggage. 

2. All the Athenian families withdraw without their 
arms but with baggage, and may repair to their dwellings 
and villages, where the Pacha engages to restore their pro- 
perty to them, and to guarantee that as well as their 
lives. ‘The pacha further engages to give means of sub- 
sistence to the women and children who have lost their 
husbands and parents, and to assign them a village for 
their residence. 

3. All Musslemen, of whatever age and sex who are in 
the citadel, are to be given up to the pacha. 

4. The tract of land which seperates the city from 
cape Colias, shall be evacuated by all the Turkish troops, 
except the Philopappos, which remains unoceupicd, 

5. The French otheers, and three officers of the pacha, 
and the three Albanian chiefs, who are required by the 
Greeks as hostages, shall accompany the column to the 
place of embarkation, and remain there until all the 
troops are on board. 

6. The Pacha furnishes sixty horses for the removal of 
the sick and wounded. ‘lhe citadel shall be given up in 
its present state, with all the arullery, arms, ammunition, 
aud provisions. 

7. The Pacha having learned that mines may be laid, 
will send three confidential persons, who shall be re- 
ceived into the citadél as soon as the capitulation is ac- 
cepted. As these three persons may be considered as 
hostages in the hands of the Greeks, the latter shall give 
three distinguished persons in return, who shall be sent 
hack as soon as the citadel is evactated. 

















| was lately standing and had a back way into Portugal 


street. His father conferred on him at his birth, the 
name of Beauclerk, or Beaucclaire, as Gwillim has it 
in his heraldry. William Aubrey de Vere, the present 
duke, is the ninth in descent from him, and takes the ad- 
dition of Aubrey de Vere from duke Charles’ marriage in 
1694, with Diana Vere, daughter of Aubrey de 


» 


gh ere 
20th, and last, Earl of Oxford. : 


Granger, in noticing the portraits from Gwillim of him 
and his brother, there styled ‘*Charles Beauclaire, earl of 
Bufford, and James Lord Beauclaire,”’ says— 

‘The earl of Burford and lord Beauclaire were the 
natural sons of king Charles Il, by Mrs. Gwynn. The 
former was created duke of St. Albans 10th Jan. 1633-4 
the latter died at Paris 1680. There is a pieture of Mrs. 
Gwynn and her two sons at Welbeck. Itis saidthat, be- 
fore the duke of St. Albans was enobled, his mother 
calling to him, in the king’s presence, said, ‘*come hither 
you litde bastard,” which the king, in a gentle manner, 
rebuking her for, she told him she had no better name to 
call him by: he was soon after created baron of Hedding- 
ton and earl of Bufford. ”’ . 

The same author in another part of his biographical 
history, draws the following sketch of his mother:— 

‘‘Mrs. Ellen Gwynn, better known by the familiar 
name of Nelly, was, at her first setting out m the world, a 
plebian of the lowest rank, and sold oranges at the play- 
house. Nature seems to have qualified her for the thea- 
tre. Her person, though below the middle size, was 
well turned; she had a good natural air, and a spri htliness 
that promised every thing in comedy. She was instruet- 
ed by Heart and Lacy, who were both actors of eminence 
and in a.short time she became eminent herself in the 
same profession. She acted the most spirited and fan- 
tastic parts, and spoke a prologue or epilouge with ad- 
mirable address. The pert and vivacious prattle of the 
orange wench was by degrees refined into such wit as 
could please Charles II. Indeed, it was sometimes carried 
to extravagance; but even her highest flights were so na- 
tural, that they rather provoked laughter then excited 
disgust. She is said to have been kept by lord Dorset, 


| before she was retained by the king and to have been in 
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troduced to the latter by the duke of Buckingham, with a 
view of supplanting the dutchess of Cleveland. Nell, who 
kneW how to mimic every thing ridiculous about the 
court, presently ingratiated herself with her merry so- 
vereign, and retained a considerable place in his affections 
to the time of his death. She continued to hang on her 
clothes with the same negligence, when she was the king’s 
mistress: but wiatever ike did became her. Ob. 1687.” 

Evelyn, speaks of her with more severity; but he was 
altogether inimical to the stage, and particularly to fe- 
males being on it. He would have thought differently 
had he lived in our days, when he would not only have 
seen them occasionally raised to the highest rank, but 
adorning it, as in the present instance, by thei virtues. 

‘<Foul and indecent women are now permitted to act,” 
hesays, ‘and never till now; who, inflaming several young 
noblemen and gallants, become their misses, and to some 
their wives, to the reproach of their families. ” 

Mentioning his walking with the king in the garden of 
St. James’s park, he says:—“I there both saw and heard a 
very familiar discourse between his majestie and Mrs. 
Nellie, as they called an impudent commedian: she look. 
ed out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, 
and the king standing on the green walk under it. I was 
heartly sorry at this scene.”* He speaks with equal se- 
verity of her, and theatricals generally, in other passages 
of his diary. 

By the marriage of Charles, the first duke of St. Albans, 
with the earl of Oxford’s daughter, he became related to 
the very ancient family of Devere, which name, as we 
have stated, his descendants, afterwards added to that of 
Beauclerk; and by subsequent marriage of his offspring, 
we find the ducal family related, amongst others, to the 
noble and ancient families of the Spencers, dukes of Marl- 
borough; the earls of Pembroke and Montgomery; the 
late Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham; sir William 
Draper; Thomas Chambers of Hanworth, county of Mid- 
dlesex, (whence the later ducal title of Barou Hanworth), 
the Ponsonbys, carls of Besborough; the viscount Dillon; 
the Dundas family; the earls of Conventry; and the Capels, 
earls of Essex. 

The ducal arms are those of Charles I] with a baton 
sinister gules, charged with three roses, argent, seded 
and proper; supporters, an antelope and a greyhound. 
The right hon. and rey. Jobn Frederick Beauclerk, D. D. 
by whom the duke and Mrs. Coutts were married on 
Saturday, is his grace’s brother, and heir presumptive to 
the dukedom. 

The duchess of St. Albans, when Miss Mellon, made 
her first appearance at Dury-lane in Lydia Languish, in 
Sheridan’s comedy of the ‘‘Rivals,” Jan. 31, 1795. In 
the **Theatrical Journal”? of the European Magazine for 
that year, we find her appearance announced in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

“Jan. $1, Drury lane.—This — produced a young 
lady of the name of Mellon in Lydia anguish, in ‘“The 
Rivals.” She comes from the country, and possesses an 
agreeable person, with a good voice; hut at the same time 
a manner better adapted to a provincial stage than to 
a theatre royal.” 

[It is stated that the purchase-money paid by the widow 
to the duke, was £200,000 in cash, and £7,000 per an- 
num. He'll cut a dash.”’] 


KING OF SPAIN AND THE POPE. 

Madrid, June 18.—This government has for a long 
time intended to send some person to Rome who was 
capable of dissuading the pope from giving canonical 
appointments to the proposed bishops of the new states 
of Ameriea. M. Justiniani was charged on his depar- 
ture of laying before his holiness the reasons of Spain 
for this step. The counsel of state has since been en- 
gaged in discussing the proper mode of proceeding with 
the pope if he should grant canonical appointments to 








—< 


*Nell Gwynn then lived in Pall-mall, in the first house, 
Pennant tells us, on the left hand of St. James’s square, 
as we enter Pall-mall. The back room on the ground 
floor, he adds, was within memory, entirely of looking- 
glass, as was said to have been the ceiling. {That the 
sight might be gratified. It was the practice of many 
courtesans to have their chambers fitted up in this man- 


ner. | 


oe pom M. Erro stated that in this event they 
eek tere e Spanish legation, and dismiss that of 
1e, € was not sustained by a single member. 
se de ge thus situated, when the government learn- 
= pote é consistory held by his holiness, the bishops 
Thig rt ” presented by Bolivar, were proclaimed. 
en pee as created a great sensation, as this govern- 
aaa 1% — it a religious sanction of the rebellion of 
ot ee my 3 exercising « right belonging exclusively to 
ie Oo A saya by his power over all the churches of 
rota ‘F 7 council o. state has had frequent meet- 
bien ss subject. A counsellor, M. Inguarzo, arch- 
a0 po oledo, proved, according to the text of the 
‘erous canons, that the appointments given by the 
Ag to the bishops of Colombia were nui) and void. 
a rt eggs yp also been submitted to the council of 
rg 10, by order of the king, assembled on Friday 
last. number of documents connected with this sub- 
Jeet have been furnished by the government. 
ine aa a letters of the king, and some official notes 
. re ustiniuni, were read, in which he stated that 
re reason assigned by the court of Rome for the ap- 
yt ym gs was, that these people might not be depriv- 
- s hag spiritual nourishment which was so necessary 
ee eur Happiness, and also that the Colombian clergy 
ad in each diocese a chief to direct them, The sitting 
was very animated; some members solemnly protested 
ag ne the canonical appointments. It was agreed that 
: sc nenale sei pronounce on the subject, and it was 
Cae we are informed, submitted to the council of 
| It appears that M. Tiberi, the new nuncio of the pope 
who was on his way to Madrid, on ascertaining what was 
going on, retraced his steps, preferring to wait on the 
frontiers till matters were more settled. 

Pi a recent search among the archives of the minister 
of foreign affairs, fer the correspondence with the court 
of Rome, a note of the pope was found, stating the ne- 
cessity of appointing bichoge for Colombia. This paper 
written during the administration of the duke de Infanta- 
do, was accompanied by a minute of the duke’s reply to 
his holiness ‘The opinion of his excellency was, that 
the pope, as supreme ruler of the faithful, could use his 
own pleasure in every matter connected with the church, 

It is said that the arenbishoprie of Caracas and the 
bishopric of Santa Fe de Bogtoa, have been given to two 
ecclesiastics who were sent prisoners to Spain, and re- 
mained a Jong time in the prisons of Cadiz and Centa. 





SILK MANUFACTURE. 
From the Boston Patriot. 

_From an article of much length in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, on the ‘‘progress and present state of the silk ma- 
nufacture,”’ we make the following extract, containing a 
short sketch of the rise, progress, and extent of this ma- 
nufacture in Great Britain. At this time, when infor- 
mation is obtained relative to the cultivation of silk in this 
country, and when the subject may be expected to re- 
ceive the attention of the government, whatever relates 
to this article of manufacture, cannot be without interest 
to the politician or general reader. | 

Uhe silk manufacture was introduced into England in 
the fifteenth century. Its early progress was, however 
far from being rapid; but it gradually increased accord- 
ding as the increasing wealth of the country oceasioned 
a greater demand for silk goods. The silk throwsters 
of the metropolis were united in a fellowship in 1562, and 
were incorporated in 1629; and so prosperous and flour- 
ishing had their business become, that it is stated, in the 
preamble to a statute passed in 1666, (13 and 14 chap. i 
cap. 15th), that they had, at that time, no fewer than for- 
ty thousand individuals in their employment! And it is 
of importance to observe, that though the importation of 
silk goods from foreign countries was occasionally prohi- 
bited during the reigns of James I. Charle$ I. the protec- 
orate, and the reign of Charles LL. the prohibition was 
not strictly enforced; and, generally speaking, their im- 
portation was quite free. : 

A considerable stimulus, though not nearly so great as 
has beencommonly supposed, was given to the English 
silk manufacture, by the revocation of the edict of Nan- 





tes, in 1685. Lous XIV. drove, by that intolerant and 
disgraceful measure, several hundred thousands of his 
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most industrious subjects to seek an asylum in foreign 
countries; of whom, it is su » about 50,000 came 
to England. Such of these re sas had been engaged 
in the silk manufacture, several branches of which were 
then in a comparatively advanced state in France, estab- 
lished themselves in Spitalfields, which has continued 
ever since the re ger seat of the British silk manufac- 
ture. At the period of the influx of the refugees, foreign 
silks were freely admitted into England; and it is stated 
in the custom house returns, that from £600,000 to 
£700,000 worth were annually imported in the interval 
from 1685 to 1693. But the manufacture was not long 
itted to continue on this footing. In 1692, the re- 
ugees, who seem to have been quite as conversant with 
the arts of monopoly as with those either of es or 
weaving, obtained a patent, giving them an exclusive right 
to manufacture lustrings and a-la-modes, the silks then 
in the test demand. This, however, was not enough 
tosatisty them; for, in 1697, parliament passed an act, in 
compliance witb their urgent solicitations, prohibiting the 
importation of ali French and other European silk goods; 
—and in 1701 the same prohibition was extended to silk 
goods imported from India and China. 

We have been thus particular in stating these cireum- 
stances, because they serve to show the entire falacy of 
the opinion so generally entertained, that we owe the in- 
troduction and progress of the silk manufacture to the 
prohibitive system. So far from this being the case, it is 
a fact that is proved by the statements in repeated acts of 
parliament, and by a variety of other equaily conclusive 
evidence, that the silk manufacture had overcome all the 
difficulties incident to its first establishment, had been 
firmly rooted, and had become of very great value and 
importance, before it was subjected tothe trammels of 
monopoly; and, consequently, before our manufacturers 
were taught to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the 
exertions of custom house officers than to their skill ag! 
ingenuity for the sale of their goods. 

he year 1719 is an important epoch in the history of 
the British silk manufacture, a patent being then granted, 
for fourteen years, to sir Thomas Lombe and his brother, 
for the exclusive property of the famous silk mill erected 
by them at Derby, from models they had clandestinely 
obtained in Italy, for preparing thrown, or as is more 
commonly calied organzine silk. At the expiration of 
the patent, parliament refused the prayer of a petition of 
sir Thomas Lombe, for its renewal; but granted him a 
sum of £14,000, in consideration of the services he had 
rendered the country, in erecting 2 machine which, it was 
supposed, would very soon have the effect to enable us 
to dispense wholly with the supplies of thrown silk we 


liansilk. In 1780, the imports from India amounted to 
about 200,000 lib.; and, in 1800, to nearly 500,000 lib. 
Since then they have continued to inerease ina still grea- 
ter proportion—the quantity of Bengal silk imported in 
1823 having been upwards of 1,200,000 lib. of an exceed- 
ingly improved quality. The price of Italian raw silk 
is stated, in the second report of the lords’ committee on 
foreign trade, (p. 4,) to be from 13s to 26s a pound ex- 
clusive of duty, and that of Bengal from 12s to 25s; but 
as only one crop of raw silk is annually produced in Italy, 
while P page two to three crops are yee iste in the same 
period in India,a very great reduction of price may be 
expected the moment those absurd and jealous regula- 
tions are removed, that now prevent the tree application 
of European capital and skill to the culture and prepara- 
tion of India silk. 

There is a circumstance connected with the sale of raw 
and wrought silks by the East India company, which we 
confess ourselves totally unable to explain, and on which 
no merchant we ever met with could throw any light: It 
is this, that any one may purchase of the company equal 
weighis of raw and manufactured silk for the same sum 
of money! Itis plainly impossible that this anomaly could 
obtain under a system of free trade; and the company 
ought to be called upon to show how it rises. The price 
of the raw silk sold by the company must, it is evident, 
be either two high, or that of manufactured goods too 
low; and now that India silk goods are about to be admit- 
ted for home consumption, this isa mystery that ought 
to be cleared up. 

The following is an official account of the quantities of 
raw and thrown silk imported into Great Britain in the 
year ending the 5th January, 1824: 

An account of the imports of raw and thrown silk, from 

the 5th January, 1823, to 5th January, 1824. 
Countries from whence , 


imported. Thrown. . 
Germany 35,689 
Holland 1 
Flanders 1,171 
France 596,355 1-2 b | 
Portugal 179 
Spain 1,300 1-4 
Gibraltar 5,784 1-4 
Italy 196,787 3-16 359,640 2-16 
Malta 381 
‘Turkey 203,059 
W.FE. Brit. 4+ 
Do. foreign 
Bengal 1,218,661 11-16 


China and Persia 392,717 





had previously been in the habit of importing from Italy. 

But, instead of being of any real advantage, it is most | 
vertainly true that the establishment of throwing mills | 
in England has proved one of the most formidable ob-| 
stacles to the extension of the English silk manufacture. 
‘These mills were originally constructed in consequence 
of the heavy duties laid on thrown or organzies silk; and 
the circumstance of their having been erected, and a 
— amount of capital vested in them, has been urged, 
and hitherto with success, as a reason for continuing these 
high duties! 

From this period the manufacture advanced gradually, 
though slowly, until about 1785 or 1790; when the gene- 
ral substitution of cotton for silks, inarticles of dress and 
turniture, gave it a check, from which it did not recover 
for some years. Sorapid was the change of fashion, that 
in Spitalfields only, above four thousand looms were shut 
np in 1793, which, when in full work, seven years be- 
fore, had given employment to about 10,000 persons. 

The trade began to revive in 1798 or 1800, and has 
made an astonishing progress within the last ten or 
twelve years. This has been in no inconsiderable degree 
owing to the facility with which increased supplies of raw 
silk are now obtained from India. In 1770 the East India 
company began to introduce the Italian mode of prepar- 
ing and winding silk into Bengal; but the obstacles to its 
introduction, from the ignorance and prejudices of the 
natives, and other causes, rendered its progress, for se- 
veral years, comparatively slow. The average quantity 
of raw silk imported from India, previously to 1770 , did 
not exceed 100,000 lib. and this, too, of a very inferior 
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2,452,130 3-5 359,641 18-16 





Total 2,811,576 6-16 

Daring the same year the exports amounted to only 
53,600 hb. of which 40,000 were to Ireland. The im- 
ports of silk into Great Britain during the year ending 
5th January, 1825, amounted to 3,382,357 lib. of whieh 
1,713,734 were furnished by Italy, and 1,307,500 by the 
East Indies and China. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the pre- 
sent value of the British silk manufacture; but the ira- 
mense amount of raw and thrown silk imported shows 
that it is of vastly greater value than is commonly 
supposed. -‘‘T calculate,” said Mr. Wilson, a well in- 
formed and extensive silk manufacturer, “that 40,000 
hands are employed in throwing silk for the weaver, 
whose wages will, I think, amount to /.350,000. I esti- 
mate that half a millions of pounds of soap, and a 
large proportion of the most costly dye stuffs, are con- 
sumed, at a further expense of 300,000/; and that 265, 
000 more are paid to 16,000 winders to prepare it. The 
number of looms may be taken at 40,000; and, includ- 
ing weavers, warpers, mechanics, harness-makers, enter- 
ers, twisters, cane-spreaders, quill-winders, and draw- 
boys, at two hands to a loom, will employ 80,000 more 
persons, the wages amount to 3,000,0002. If we in- 
clude infants and dependants, about 400,000 mouths will 
be fed by the silk manufacture, the value of which I esti- 
mate at fen millions.*” Mr. Hale, of Spitalfields, esti- 








deseription, and worth only from athird to a half of Ita- 


*Second report of the lords committee p. 39. 
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mates the number of persons supported by the silk man- 
ufacture at 500,000; but as Mr. Bell, and some other very 
intelligent gentlemen engaged in the trade, do not carry 
their estimate so high as Mr. Wilson, perhaps his, which 
is the mcdium, may be regarded as the most aceurate. 


FROM THE NATIONAL JOURNAL. 
Silk trade of Great Britain. n copying to-day an in- 
pete article on the subject of si/k a ot 
Great Britain, prepared by the editor of the Boston Pa- 
triot, from al.te number of the Edinburgh Review, we 
have, for the purpose of showing how small a proportion of 
the quantity manufactured, leaves the country, aceompa- 
nied it with the followin 
Great Britain, which we have abstracted from an official 
report on that subject, laid before the house of comnions 
on the 2d of May last, by the inspector general of imports, 
and exports. It embraces the years 1825 and 1826, and 
gives.a full view of the trade with the exception of the ex- 
ports of foreign manufactured silks. ; 
Quantity of raw and thrown silk imported into Great Bri- 


tain in the years 1825, and 1826, with the amount of 


duty received thereon. 


lbs. imported. Duties. 








statement of the si/k trade of 


The exports of Britsh manufactured silks for the two 
years, amounted in value— 











Of silk only. Silk mixed other mat’ls. — Total. 
1825 £57,483 5 8 93,332 3 4 150,815 9 
1826 53,046 48 53,601 19 4 106,643. 4 
£110,529 104 £146,934 28 £257,463 13 


The total quantity and the official value of the exports 
of British manufaetured silks to the United States, in 1825 
and 1826, were— 








In 1825, Silk only. Mixed. 
Pieces 2,646 24,395 
Yards 4,942 : 
Pounds 1,448 
Stockings, dozen pairs, 2,132 146 
Shawls 1,819 3,762 
Dresses 1,256 150 

Value £13,797 14 £37,168 10 
13,797 14 
Total to United States, 1825, 50,966 4. 





Total value exported, £150,815 9 














Raw and waste 3,113,446 £38,050 10 11 
Thrown 769,604 204,385 00 7 
In 1825, Ibs. 3,883,050 £242,433 11 6 
Raw and waste 2,487 ,009 £12,101 9 5 
Thrown 174,668 70,291 17 1 
In 1826, Ibs. 2,661,677 £82,393 6 6 








The following table gives the aggregate of importation 
for both years, and the quantities trom each country: 





Countries. Raw and waste. Thrown. Total. 
Russia Ibs. 9,281 Ibs. 658 = Ibs. 9,939 
Germany 15,488 406 15,894 
The Netherlands 3,954 4464 44003 
France 1,151,996 332,393 hears 
Portugal 3,939 3,938 
Spain and Canaries 37,985 363 38,348 
Gibraltar 51,405 271 2. :676 | 
Italy 877,8914 609,651 1 ant 6409 
Malta 13,218 82 3,3 
fonian Islands 7,5074 7,507: 
Turkey 581,947 581,947 
Guernsey 402 402 
U.S. of America 6,127 6,127 
East Indies & China 2,832,386} 2,852,3864 
Cape of Good Hope 6,929 6,929 
Total imported 5,600,456 944,271 6 544,727 





Am’t duty ree’d £50,152 00 4 274,674 17 8 524,826 180 
Quantity exported during the same period. 

Raw and wasie. Thrown. ~ Total. 

In 1825 129,051 24,554 153,605 

1826 257,254 22,258 279,512 





386,305 46,812 433,117 


Leaving in the country, of the two years importation of 


unmanufactured silk, 6,111,610 Ibs. 

Of the importation of manufactured silks, we have an 
account only for the last six months of 1826. 
to— 

161,521 pieces bandannoes and other handkerchiefs. 
17,238 single silk handkerchiefs. 

4,083 pieces crape. 

65,699 crape shawls, scarfs, and dresses. [Of these, 
40,295 were from the East Indies and China. 
25,283 from the Umted States, and 121 from 
other countries. | 

12,952 pieces taffetas and other silks. 

3,838 silk shawls, scarfs, and gown pieces. 

§2,160 Ibs. various articles—prineipally French. 
40,430 square yds. lace nett, or tulle, do.* 

Together with a few other articles. Amongst which 
were 106 turbans or caps, paying a duty of £79 10s.; 118 
bonnets, £147 10s.; 47 dresses, £106. The duty receiv- 


ed on the whole, for the six months, amounted to £146,560 
13s. 3d. 


It amounts 

















In 1826. Silk only. Mixed. 
Pieces 471 10,399 
Yards 15,035 
Pounds 523 87 
Stockings, dozen pairs 569 
Shawls 691 868 
Dresses 80 2,391 

Value £5,338 15 £16,076 14 

5,338 15 

Total to United States, 1826, 21,415 9 
Total value exported, £106,648 4 


The estimated value of silks annually manufactured in 
Great Britain, is £10,000,000; while the value of these 
manufactures exported in two’ years, is stated at less than 
£260,000. The exports of British manufactured silks 
in 1526, amounts to but about two-thirds of that of 1825: 
and the amount exported to the United States in 1826, is 
but two-filths of the amount exported to this country in 
1825. 

‘The total value of manufactured silks exported in the 
two years, is £257,463 13s. The amount of duty paid 
on manufactured silks imported during this Seat, was 
£324,826 15s.; and the duties on the imports of foreign 
manufactured silks for six months of 1826, amounted to 
nearly £150,000. 











BRITISH COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

An official account has been printed by order of the 
house of commons, showing the quantities of a great va- 
riety of foreign ‘‘articles imported and entered tor home 
consumption into the United Kingdom, from foreign 
countries and the British colonies, in the years 1824 and 
1826, and also showing the rate of duty payable on each 
article in each of those years.”? The first glance of this 
tcll-tale paper affords us at least the consolation of know- 
ing that here we are, as a people, still alive—eating, 
drinking, trading, aye, and manufacturing too, in spite 
of that quack Huskisson, and his contempt for ‘‘the wis- 
dom of our ancestors.” ‘To those indeed, among the 
sticklers for prohibitions and monopolies, who would ra- 
ther see their own ruin than that of their favorite pre- 
dictions, we do not recommend much study of the mass 
o! figures to which Mr. William Irving, ‘‘inspector 
general of imports and exports,” has affixed his name. 
With few exceptions, and these easily accounted for, 
even one year’s experience proves incontestably the 
“quack” medicine to be the right one; and the practi- 
tioners who formed their draughts and bolusses from the 
‘‘materia medica” with which the ‘*wisdom of our an- 
cestors” supplied them, to have been little better (with 
all reverence be it spoken) than a set of superannuated 
blockheads.. The instances are few, and open, as we 
have said, to explanation, where an inerease of consump- 
tion in a given raw material has not followed a reduction 
of the duty; and fewer still, in which the substitution of 
a duty for a prohibition agamst any foreign mannfacture. 
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which had a rival manufacture in this country, has ope- 
rated as any encouragement worth speaking of to foreign 
industry at the expense of that of Great Britain. 

Indigo, under a duty, diminished from 5d to 3d and 
4d per Ib. has fallen off from 2,494,655 Ib. to 1,902,82v 
lb.; but this can be accounted for, unfortunately on 

ds which are in no degree connected with the liber- 
al theories of Mr. Hvuskisson, and which indeed,—so far 
as the decay of consumption can be referred to any 
branch of our system of taxation—speak more against 
the continuance of the corn laws than against the presi- 
dent of the board of trade, or his measures. We had 
long ago remarked with concern the progressive failure 
in the purchases of indigo for the use of British manu- 
factures: at the same time the foreign European market 
took up a full equivalent for the reduced consumption of 
Great Britain. This was evidence, not surely against 
Mr. Huskisson, but against the capacity of the English 
manufacturer to resist the growth of his foreign rivals, 
under the old prohibitory and corn law system which 
Mr. Huskisson has been struggling through unheard of 
difficulties to abolish. As for the effects of protecting, 
instead of prohibitory duties, on some articles of foreign 
manufacture, the whole amount of foreign silks import- 
ed since the change introduced by Mr. Huskisson, was 
£322,568, while, of the vast increase of our home manu- 
facture, and in our export of silk goods since the lowered 
prices of the raw material, nothing definite can be col- 
lected from these returns. We ought to add, however, 
that in the lace trade there has been a positive ape off in 
the importation of the foreign article since the reduction 
of the duties. The consumption of coffee, under a duty 
diminished 50 per cent. has in one year increased from 
upwards of £8,000,000 to upwards of £13,000,000 ster- 
ling. ~ 

With regard to many articles the duty on which re- 
mains unchanged, the national consumption has experi- 
enced a considerable increase in 1826, as compared with 
1824:—Tallow, from 792,630 cwt. has grown to 963,016 
ewt. Tea, from 27,000,000 Ib. to 29,000,000 Ib. West 
India sugar, from 3,854,826 ewt. to 3,905,548 ewt. 


East India sugar, with a reduction of the duty on that of 


the Mauritius of 10s in the 37s, has mereased from 
152,000 to 254,000 ewt. ‘Tobacco and snuff have enjoy- 
ed a relaxation of duty of 1s. 3d. per Ib. for British Ame- 
rican produce; 1s. for that of the United States; Md 3s. 
for that of the old Spanish and Portuguese dommions: and 
exhibits on the whole an increased importation of 800,000 
Ib. The import of most descriptions of timber has di- 
minished under an equality of duties as between the two 














other public works that are adorning our country, are 
those magnificent watery arches, commencing with one 
foot othe Hudson, bending over to the Delaware and 
Lehigh, and from the Delaware and Schuylkill, to the 
Susquehannah, spanning the lofty Alleghanies, to the 
Ohio, at Pittsburg, and with one step more encircling the 
Ohio ridge, and reaching the Shores of our vast inland 
seas, 

My object in this article, is to suggest a steam naviga- 
tion route from the head of Lake Erie, across the coun- 
try, passing about 30 miles south of the southern extre- 
mity of lake Michigan, to the Mississippi at the mouth 
of Rock river, in lat. 41, 30; the distance by Vance’s 
map of 1825, is only 370 miles. From this point to the 
Mississippi itis only 250 miles due west to the mouth of 
the Platte, on the Missouri, in lat. 41 degs. From St. 
Louis tothe Platte, the distance is 600 miles. Upon the 
Platte is the modern route to the Rocky mountains and 
the Columbia river. 

The data which would be required in making any cal- 
culations are, of course, quite imperfect; but the most 
important thing which the engineer looksat, is a supply of 
water.on the summit levels, anda moderate amount of 
lockage; and here it may be remarked, that no part of 
our country has less obstacles for internal improvement 
than the district embraced W.thin the Ohio, the Mississip- 
pi, and the lakes; the greatest elevations of the interior 
in no place exceeding 400 feet from these waters, in some 
only 300 feet, in a triangular area of 140,000 square miles. 
Were these propositions traced on a map or delineated in 
a diagram, the elevation would appear as a point; indeed, 
the whole district may be looked upon more as an ex- 
tended piain than otherwise, as the great valley between 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky mountains. Such is the 
general aspect of the country equal in extent to that part 
of the United States north and east of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

This route would be from the mouth of the Maumee 
river on lake Erie-—up that river in a south-west direc- 
tion 100 miles to Fort Wayne; then going over the 
head waters of the Illinois $0 miles, and probably the 
most difficult of any part of the route, crossing the Lit- 
tle and Eel rivers—head waters of the Wabash; then 
down the hnois, which runs a west course for upwards 
of 100 miles betore it takes its southern direction, to the 
confluence of the Robertson or the Vermilion—up the 
former or across the country to the Rock river, and 
down this stream to the Mississippi, 70 miles from the 
illinois. From Fort Wayne to the Mississippi, the 





route will be nearly a west course. From surveys made 


years, except teak, which has increased from 8,355 to| in the state of Ohio, from lake Erie to the Ohio river, 


14,721 loads. 


lons to 4,305,000, in round numbers; and wines of all 
sorts have increased from an aggregate of 5,187,927 to 
6,197,930 gallons. 

It is fair to remark, that if.in the first year the con- 


sumption of an article does not increase in the full pro-| 


portion in which the tax upon it has been diminished, 
something must be allowed for the natural tardiness with 
which men change their habits, even where the ehange 
will lead eventually to an augmentation of their enjoy- 
ments. [London paper. 





MAGNIFICENT PROJECT. 

From the New York Siatesman, 
CANAL STEAM NAVIGATION ROUTE TO TUL MISSISSIPPI. 
In contemplating the stupendous enterprises of this 
age of internal improvement, we naturally look forward 
to the consequences and results, which a few years will 
produce. One public work completed becomes a step- 
ping stone for the commencement of others; and thus 
are we going forward with a progress, which receives new 


implusesfrom year to year, to an unparalleled degree of 


uational greatness. It would not, perhaps, be too much 
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to say, that but for the making of the Erie canal our, 


country might have been half a century behind what she 
is. We now see canals meandering in every state, as- 
cending the Grecn mountains of the north, and belting 
the towering Alleghanies; at the same time new routes 
are exploring, and engineers traversing every stream and 
ravine seattered over #country, cxtending from the Ken- 





n-hee of Maine to the Ilinois in the west. With many! through which it runs. 


Rum, from the British colonies, has in-| the summit level on a route in the north-eastern part of 
creased, under a reduction of duty, from 2,652,000 gal- | the state, is 342 feet above lake Erie. 


The grand sum- 
mit of the Ohio canal is 395 feet, and on a route in the 
western part of the state, the summit is 578 feet above 
lake Evie. By the same surveys, the Ohioriver at Bea- 
ver creck, 50 miles below Pittsburg, is 124 feet higher 
thanthe lake. At the mouth of the Scioto, or southern 
termination of the Ohio canal, it is 90 feet lower, and at 
Cincinnati 1335 feet lower. According to the surveys of 
the western route, Fort Wayne will be about 380 fect 
above lake Erie. In a discussion in congress, last win- 
ter, of a canal trom the Maumee to the Wahash, it was 


stated, that witha litle deep cutting of 20 feet, for a 
| short distance, a level might be obtamed from one river 
to the other. 


By the report of the commissioners onthe 
Chicago canal route, the Llinois, at the mouth of the 
Vermilion, is 158 feet lower than lake Michigan—this 
luke is 30 feet higher than lake Erie. ‘The Mississippi, 
at the mouth of Rock river; is probably on about the 
same level with the [linois atthe Vermilion. There will 
then be three or four sumuuit levels; the lockage will be 
to Fort Wayne 380 feet, thence to the Vermilion 540 feet, 
thence to the Mississippi, say 100 feet—in all 1,000 feet— 
and from the Mississippi to the Hudson, 730 miles artifi- 
cial navigation, the lockage will be 1,660 feet—about the 
same as that of the Morris canal. The Jength of that 
part of this canal, in the state of Ohio, would be 75 miles; 
—in Indiana, 140; in Hiinois, 155 miles;—it would aecom- 
modate for (say 30 miles on each side) a territory of 
21,000 square miles, and indirectly, 100,000 more. The 
Erie canal benefits 12,000 square miles of tervitory 
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I have hinted that this canal should be of a capacity to 
admit steam boats—This is practicable, although we 
are almost wholly without experiment. The few jog 
of the towing-horse, averaging not over two or three 
miles an hour, will be found aliogether too slow for the 
purposes of the rapid communication which socicty will 
require in a few years. The principal objection to steam 
boats on canals, 1s the washing of the banks. In the age 
of invention it would be strange if some way could not 
be devised to navigate canals by steam. The canal should 
be adapted to the steam boat, and the steam boat should 
be adapted to the canal. On the Erie canal they are se- 
curing the banks against the washing with stone and tim- 
ber. Some other method periiaps in the form of con- 
structing the canal may he made to attain the object at 
less expense. Boats may be made to navigate a canal 
by steam, constructed for their accommodation, carry- 
ing 100 tons or more of freight, and not draw over 3 feet 
of water. ‘The steam boats of the Hudson river draw 
from 24 to 44 feet, of from 200 to 450 tons, the machine- 
ry of some of them weighing 100 tons. We lately heard 
of three keel boats attached to each other with an engine 
in one of them, carrying 80 tons of freight, ascending the 
Wabash 450 miles. ‘The Maumee being in the direction 
of this line of communication, with locks and dams, 
would afford a navigation for the steam boats, so also 
would the Illinois for a considerahle distance, and the 
two streams thus navigated, would be 200 miles, or more 
than half the route: this improvement of these rivers 
could be done at less expense than making an entire ca- 
nal along their vallies. At the western extremity of this 
route of communication there would be the noble Mis- 
sissippi in a transverse direction, where the same steam 
boat would ascend 600 miles to the Falls of St. Anthony; 
and this place, so long known only as a distant military 
post, or to the i gs 8 as the principal or only break 
in the waters of this mighty river, would become a second 
Lowell, full of the hum and bustle of a manufacturing 
town. From St. Anthony’s to Rock river is 600 miles; 
thence, to Lake Erie, 370; to Buffalo, 280; to New York, 
450; in all, 1,700 miles: to say this distance may yet be 
travelled in eight or ten days, would not be so much of a 
prediction as a few years ago to have said a steam boat 
would go from New Orleans to Louisville, 1,500 miles, 
in eight days, or that another would go trom Albany to 
to New York, 150 miles, in less than twelve hours. 
Even now, without reference to the great improvements 
that sti// await it, we look upon the steam engine as of 
more than Archimedean lever-power, at least m utility. 
Ist cost—We can now estimate the prob..ble cost of a 
tow-boat canal from but impartial surveys. It is believ- 
ed a navigation from Lake Erie to the Mississippi for 
steam boats of 100 tons or more, may be made tor a sum 
not exceeding the cost of the Erie canal. ‘Tie Langue- 
doc canal is 144 feet wide, 6 feet deep, and cost £3,000 
sterling a mile. The Holstein canal, connecting the 
German Ocean with the Baltic, is 100 fect wide at top, 
54 at bottom, 10 feet deep, cost $30,000 a mile—trom 
2,000 to 3,000 ships have passed in a yeu. In the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Ulinois, are probably sold of the 
government lands to the amount of more than half a 
snillion of dollurs yearly, In all the expenditures of 
government nothing would seem more equitable than 
that a part of the land sales should be applied towards 
making internal improvements on the samme land, This 
work might be made by the gencral government, and 
become the property of these states on their paying for 
it. But this is touching a subject hitherto fratiul with 
diseussion, and continuing to prevent in a measure the 
prosecution of internal improvements with that zeal 
which the increasing wants of a widely extended country 
mands. 
Bree be thought proposing a work which will be soon 
enough for the next geucration to think of; be it so. The 
Erie canal was commenced within ten years from its first 
public suggestion, in a series of essays published twenty 

ears ago, and completed in eight years. he Erie and 

Lississippi canal, for such I call it, cannot be thought a 
work too great to be accomplished, if we consider what 
has been done, what is doing, and the omnipotence of a 


tree people, which needs only persevering and steady 
application to complete enterprizcs more difficult than 
We wonder at the 


any our country has yet undertaken. 








prodigious labor of the ancients, some of whose works 
will always remain the monuments or record of the ap- 
plication and achievements of human power. Claudius, 
a Roman emperor, employed 30,000 men 12 years on a 
singlé canal. The same r now would be worth 70 
or 80,00. ,000 of dollars. The making of the Erie canal 
may be considered equivalent to the labor of 5,000 men 
6 years. The Chinese canal was 43 years in ing, 
and employed 30,000 men. This labor would now be 
worth 250,000,000 of dollars. The pyramid of 
Egypt required to build it 100,000 men 20 years. An 
equal amount of labor now would cost 400,000,000 of 
dollars. 

Were this canal made on a scale which I have sug- 
gested, going as it would through the heart of the west- 
ern country, and forming a great vent for the immense 
products which the Wabash, the Illinois, the Rock river, 
and the numerous tributaries of the upper Mississippi 
would afford; how grand would be the chain of commu- 
nication; Lake Erie with a canal at each end, the Missis- 
sippi linked with the lakes, the Erie canal, and the Hud- 
son. I see in that country the elements of a solid and 
durable prosperity; a country larger in territory, more 
fertile in its soil, and capable of sustaining a denser po- 
pulation than Great Britain, whose annual rents for land 
are 2X),000,000 of dollars, a sum that would buy nearly 
the tee simple of the whole district of which I am speak- 
ing; acountry, whose natural powers of soil are as rich 
and good as the sun ever warmed, and whose produce 
tions shall far exceed the storied fertility of the Nile. 


HERCULES. 
New York, August, 1827, 








PERKINS’ STEAM ENGINE. 

Intelligence respecting the high pressure safety engine, 

and on various subjects connected with it, with remarks 

upon some other engines, which have recently attract- 

ed public attention, in a letter to the editor of the 

Franklin Journal, from J, Perkins, esq. 

London, March 8, 1827. 

My dear friend—You must attribute my not having 
written to you at an earlier date, not to want of inclination, 
but to a desire ot being able to communicate the informa- 
tion which I now give, namely, that my most sanguine ex- 
pectations are realized, and to the utmost, in the comple- 
tion o my high pressure safety engine. This1 should 
have been enabled to say long since, had it not been for 
the opposition which I have encountered from avaricious 
and interested individuals, by whom my course has been 
retarded, much more than it has by mechanical difficul- 
ties, although these have been enough, in all conscience. 

Many of my tricnds, and some of them very scientific 
men, have expressed great fears that had attempted im- 
possibilities; and were of opinion, that steam engines 
were so well understood as to leave little that is new on 
this subjectto be discovered. I will ask you, and I will 
allow no one to be a better judge, if it is not new to genc- 
rate steam of all elasticities, from the minimum to the 
maximum, without the least danger? Ifitis not new, in 
the generation of steam, to substitute pressure for surfuce, 
which I consider the basis of my invention? Ifit. is not 
new to have a pressure of 1,000 Ibs. to the square inch oa 
one side of the piston, while on the other side of it all 
resistance is taken away by a vacuum, and this produced 
without an air-pump, or any more water than is used in 
generating the steam?’ Hit is not new to have invented « 
metallic piston, which requires no lubrication, and yet it 
is as tight as the piston of an air-pump? If it is not new 
to have applied sir Llumphrey Davy’s part wage to 
steam cylinders to prevent oxidation? iis, I found, 
took place in my cylinders, when the engine was not at 
work, after I found that I could dispense with oil. If it is 
uot ucw to dispense with the eduction valve and educ- 
tion pipe, having no other than a small induction valve, 
and that so constructed as to neutralize the pressure, re- 
quiring no oil, and very little power to open and close it? 
it it is not new to allow the steam to escape at an opening 
250 times larger than the steam pipe? All this has been 
effected, as our friend Lukens can avouch, he having 
witnessed all these facts as well as myself. And Jastly, 
if it is not new to have discovered, that steam may be ge- 
ncrated, although in contact with water, at all tempera- 
tures, without producing correspon ding elasticity ’ 
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AS soon as my last patent is specified here, I will for- 
ward it to you, together with the drawings, not only for 
your \nspection, but a request that you will forward them 
to Washin nh, as a petition to obtain a patent will ac-' 
“herewith se he explosion of ste 

2 8rewith send you a paper, “On the explosion of steam 
boilers. &c.” This ogee T hne not yet published here, 
” eight lead to the discovery of my method of correct- 
ing re evil arising from generating surcharged steam, 
before my patent is saspaiied but as this will be secureu in 
a Very short time you are requested, if you approve it, to 
publish the paper in your mteresting journal, as | am 
anxious for its early appearance in my country. | had, in 
coUNGence, given a copy to Dr. Wollaston and Mr. Fara- 
day» And to several engineers, who I could trust, and who 
all that it assigns the true cause of explosions. | 
JonS to see, and to converse with you, and my other really 
sclCRLific friends in the United States, on this, and other 
int€T&sting points connected with my engine. 

ve had much interested opposition to contend with, 
since may residence here; but some of the best men in the 
countyy have constantly stood by me, or I musthave sunk 


under ». This government have now given 
the stamp Cesinces to Perkinsand Heath, which we should 


hav Jong since have had, and the country thereby have 
beeN sayed thousands but for the intrigues of an individual 
whO ig now sent to Coventry. 

More thana dozen projectors have attempted to make 
tubUlay boilers, since I commenced my experiments, of 
g°2e rating steam by small quantities of water, under pres- 
sure, but for want of pressure, ( which is the novelty I claim 
in My patent, ) they Nate all failed. _McCurd ,; trom N. 
York, who brought out Hawkins’ project, wasthe first who 
OPpP°sed me. He stated that I had stolen Hawkins’ inven- 
tlOM, and gave an airof probability tohis assertion, by pro- 
ducits such evidence from the U. States, as he hoped would 
subStantiate it. Yet he was altogether ignorant of my me- 
thod o¢ generating high steam; and indeed there are not, 
at thi, day, ten persons in the world, who are wholly ac- 
qUaiQted with it. McCurdy took outa patent in this 
country, and sold to the amount of ten thousand pounds, 
resePving one third to himself. He has made three small 
steAM boats, one large enough totake passengers to Rich- 
mONQ, butno one of them ever steamed more than three 
miley ay hour. The quantity of coal consumed, f could 
not Learn; it must, however, have been too great to an- 
sWwCX, had there been no other.objection, and they have all 
beeM abandoned. Ofall the methods yet contrived to ge- 
neFate steam, this was the worst. Had the agent in this 
bUSINess becn considered as the represeniative of the 
mechanical talents of his country, it would have been 
mOS€ ynfortunate; but such is not the case, as there are 
noW here, four Americans, who stand confessedly pre- 
eM Ment, viz: Mr. Lukens, of Philadelphia, Mr. Wright, 
of ‘N@w York, Dr. Church and Mr. Dyer, of Boston. 

*own’s vacuum engine has at length given over, al- 
thottgy, its death was a very hard one.—It was at last 
four that although, at the beginning of the stroke, the 
MeTCury showed a vacuum equal to twenty inches, yet 
lis Varified air became, towards the end ot the stroke, 
mores dense than the atwosphere, and there was conse- 
quently a great loss from its reaction. I had trequently 
predicted that this would be the ease, and am apprehen- 
SW that Morey’s explosive engiue will be unavailable, 
jroMR the same cause. 

_” own has certainly shown great ingenuity in the va- 
retyY of mechanical contrivances which he has invented, 
iit Over to overcome the difficulties with which he had 
(0 “Optend; his engine was a beautiful piece of mechan- 
isI25 its appearance was such as caused it to operate like 
a charin on his numerous visitors, and snany were, con- 
sed4Uently, induced to take an mterest in, and spend large 
sumS of money to perfect an instrument from which they 
calCQ lated to derive large profits. Is it not astonishing, 
that amen of intelligence should not quickly perceive the 
dilexence between the condensible steam and indensible 
al’! I have already remarked, that at the beginning of 
the Stroke, the barometer indicated a high degree of ex- 
hauStion; it Sometimes rose to 24 inches, yet his piston, 
ii Made to approach the end of the cylender as closely as 
in @ Well made steam engine, could not, from the densi- 
ty Of the contained air, pass the dead point. His first 


and this was employed to drive a water wheel; in the ar- 
rangement, he did not discover how soon his rarified air 
lost its power: but when he endeavored to make his en- 
gine work with a piston, he began to experience this un 
anticipated difficulty. By avery clever contrivance, he 
apparently overcame this obstruction, but not without a 
great loss of gas. He attached to his engine a large se- 
parate condenser, in which he burnt his gas, professed- 
ly for the greater convenience of condensation, but it was, 
in effect nothing more than lengthening his cylinder, 
which would have produced the same result in a wa 
much more simple; but to have a ten foot cylinder, wi 
one foot stroke, would at once have torn off the mask, 
by which the true features of the contrivance was cone 
cealed, a catastrophe which the inventor, very naturally, 
endeavored as long as possible to avoid. The consurmp- 
tion of gas was enormous: but as he made his own, or 
drew it directly from the city pipes, no one but himself 
could tell how much he used. 

Fascinated with the beauty of the machine, there are 
many who yet declare it to be no failure, and that 
Brown had been used ill by the gas engine company. 
One gentleman, who had lost much money in this con- 
cern, called on me the other day, and expressed great 
regret that the gas had not been in my hands; I told him 
that this would have produced but one advantage, that of 
having lost less money by the concern, as it was not from 
want of mechanical skill that Brown did not succeed, 
but because the laws of nature were against him; that I 
was pursuing experiments in accordance with those laws; 
and that in this consisted the difference in the results to 
be anticipated from his labors and from mine. This 
gentleman expressed much surprise, when I explained 
to him the difference between condensible steam and in- 
condensible air. 

I am now engaged in building steam artillery as well 
as muketry, for the French government. The English 
government would certainly have adopted this invention, 
had it not been for the gratuitous and false statements of 
certain engineers, who declared, that although I was 
able to make a | aoe display at the public exhibition, 
made by order of government, yet it was delusive: that I 
had never made a generator which stood for a week, and 
that i could not keep up the steam for more than two or 
three minutes at one time. ‘These statements obtained 
credit the more readily, as any improvement in the art of 
war, which could be adopted by other powers, and which 
would have a tendency to place the weak upon a par with 
the strong, appeared likely to benefit other countries 
more than England. 

The French government have determined to give our 
new system a far trial. <A series of experiments have 
been made at Greenwich, which were attended by the 
French cngincers appointed for that purpose, by the duke 
d’Angouleme, together with one of his aids, and prince 
Polignac. Their report was so satisfactory to the French 
goverument, that a contract was immediately made. An 
English engineer of the first class, and one who is very 
much employed by this government, has joined me in 
the guarantee of the four points, whick some of the Eng- 
lish engineers have doubted; namely, the perfect safety 
of the generator, its indestructibility, the ability to keep 
the steam up to any required temperature, for any length 
of time, and its great economy. 

The piece of ordnance is to throw sixty balls, of four 
pounds each, in a minute, with the correctness of the 
rifled musket, and to a proportionate distance. A muse 
ket is also attached to the same generator for throwing a 
stream of lead from the bastion of a fort, and is made so 
far portable as to be capable of being moved from one 
bastion to another. This musket is to throw from one 
hundred to one thousand bullets per minute, as occasion 
may require, and that for any given length of time. It 
was an observation made in my hearing, by his grace, the 
duke of Wellington, that any country defended by this 
kind of artillery would never be invaded, and I am very 
confidently of this opinion. 

As soon as this machine is completed, it is to be ex- 
hibited to this governmeut, and to several engincers from 
other powers, who are over here for that purpose. I 
have no fears for the result, neither has Mr. kens, 
since he has witnessed the experiment made for the 





nS2Re, you know, raised water ten or twelve feet high, ! 


French government. He saw the steam gun diseharge 
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at the rate of from 500 to 1,000 balis per minute, and 
the steam blowing off at the escape valve, during the 
whole time; he is equally confident with myself, that the 
steam may be kept in such manner as to discharge aeon- 

t stream of balls during the whole day if repuired. 


; | regards economy, Tam within the truth when I say,, 


that, if the bate Si rapid, one pound of coals will 
throw as many ball as four pounds ot powder. 
- It had been stated, as an objection to the steam gun, 


that it would take too long to get up the steam in case of 


an attack. To this,I answer, that avery small fire will 
keep the tors sufficiently heated, when there is no 
water in them; and that when there is any chance of their 


«being suddenly wanted, they should be kept heated in 


this way. The heat of the generators would last long 
enough to give off steam until the fire is sufficiently i- 
creased to furnish a constant supply. For naval pur- 
poses, this cannot be an objection, as the steam must al- 
ways be up. Lord Exmouth, after witnessing a few 
showers of lead, observed, that he believed the time 
would come, when a steam-gun-boat, with two steam 
guns in her bow, would conquer any line of battle ship; 
andsir George Cockburn said, that the mischiefof it was, 
it Would be to nations what the pistol was to duellists, 
it would bring all, whether strong or weak, upon a par. 

To prove the safety of my engine [ have worked it un- 
der a fressure of 1,400 Ibs. to the square ineh, or at a 
hundred. atmospheres, and cut off the steam at one- 
twelfth of the stroke; this was merely to manifest what 
could be done with perfect security. My usual pressure 
is 800 Ibs. per inch, cutting off at one-eighth, and letting 
the steam expand to below 100 Ibs. per inch, I 
at the dead point, at one dash; the manner of doing this 
I long to explain to you, but must first get my last patent 
sealed, 

I am informed that our friend, Dr. Hare, thinks | 
have ventured beyond my depth; in this he is not singu- 
lar, nor do I wonder that such an idea should prevail, 
after the publication of so many absured things respect- 
ing my engine; I had no knowledge of these publica- 
tions, and of course had no control over them. Indeed 
I have been extremely cautious about publishing any 
thing myself, or sanctioning it in others; my determina- 
tion having been first to complete the essential improve- 
ments of which I have been in pursuit. I presume that 
you have seen my last paper on the compression of wa- 
ter, air, &e. Its publication by the royal society has 
created no small sensation among the philosophers of the 
old school. The counsel would not have allowed the 
reading of it, had not Dr. Wollaston and sir Humphrey 
Davy witnessed many of the experiments. I shail soon 
publish an experiment with which 1 think Dr. Have will 
be pleased, as it will, if! mistake not, prove practically, 
what the doctor has so ably attempted to establish theo- 
retically, namely, that caloric is matter. The proof is 
simple and direct, and [ am persuaded that when you see 
it, you will think it conclusive. 


My belief is, that water cannot be brought into con- 
tact with iron, heated to about 1,200°, without a force 
equal to the maximum pressure of steam, which is equal 
to about 4,000 atmospheres, when water is heated to 
about 1,200°. That pressure would, I believe, keep it 
contact with iron; at any degree of heat, and the steam 
It is very evident that 
if it would require that force to keep the water in con- 
tact, heated as it was atthe vent hole, thirty atmospheres 
must be insufficient to effect this; but the experiment 
affords some data towards «nswering the question, at 
what distance from the heated metal the water remained, 
when under the pressure of thirty atmospheres’ We 
may safely aver, that itexceeded one-eighth of an inch, 
as the hole was one quarter of an inch in diameter. 


I was led to this discovery of this fact by my experi- 
ments upon steam; the results of many of which bave 
been extraordinary, and quite unexpected. One of the 
most striking is the great expellent power of beat. I 
discovered that a generator, at a certain temperature al- 


though it had a small crack in it, would not admit either 


water or steam. This fuct, [ mentioned to a very scien- 
tifie friend, who questioned its accuracy, and to convince 
him £ tried the experiment; but he coneluded that the 
expansion of the metal must have closed the fissure. “lo 

rey an ToL 


I let off 


| of several days. 





-- 


remove every doubt, I proposed to drill. a. z 
through the side of the peucratin’ gsm lat 
ingly done. After getting ‘the steam up to proper tem- 
perature, 1 took out the plug, and although we were 
working the engines at 30 atmo eres, nothing was 
seen, or heard, to issue from the Ole; all was per- 
feetly quiet, | next lowered the temperature, by shutting 
the damper, and opening the furnace door;a singing from 
the aperture was soon observable, and when a coal was 
held betore it, rapid eombustion ensued; nothing how- 
ever was yet visible; but as the temperatare decreased 

the steam became more and more visible, the noise at 
the same time increasing, until, finally, the roar was tre- 
mendous, and might have been heard at the distance of 
half a mile. ‘This was conclusive. I should mention 
that, at the aperture, the iron was read hot. 








After commencing this letter, I ascertained that my 
patent was likely in a few days to pass the great seal 
and have delayed forwarding it, until I could give you 
some account of the effeet upon the minds of those engi- 
neers who were open to conviction, of an experiment per- 
formed before them. The patent has been sealed. and 
the engine has bad ts puwer anu economy tested, “Phe 
result has been so satisfactory, that an engineer, who 
employs at least 500 hands, has taken orders to make en- 
gines, (for L license them out), with the followin guar- 
antee, viz: that of saving half the fuel, and three-fourths 
of the weight and bulk, with less liability of derange- 
ment than ordinary engines. This engineer, whose name 
is Penn, and whois frequently employed by government 
isnow making an engine for steam navigation, with a 
nine inch cylinder and éwenty inch stroke; he joins me 
in guaranteeing it to be of sixty horse power. It willnot 
occupy more than one sixth of the room, nor exceed one 
sixth of the weight of the ordinary Bolton and Watt’s 
engine, of the same power. 





I have sent you the last London journal of arts, &e. 
which contains some account of my engine, which is 
nearly correct as tar as it goes. It should, however, 
have stated, that the piston, was eight inches in diameter, 
| that it was atwenty inch, single stroke, engine, a good 
seventy horse power, and consuming but one forth of the 
coal of a condensing engine. The weight on the end 
of the leyer was three hundred, instead of one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

You may, my dear sir, depend upon what I have writ- 
ten; it is the result of actual experiment, and there is no 
fallacy in it. Having succeeded in making a piston which 
requires no oil, Lam determined to ascertain the limits to 
which pressure can be carried. 1 am now making a 
small engine strong enough to bear 2.000ibs. per inch, and 
when done you shall know the result. Nothing bat the 
piston will limit the power. 2 


The victory whieh I have qbtained has been a glorious 
one forme. For the Jast three months, many of the en- 
gineers had declared me insane, as I had asserted, that I 
could condense, and produce a vacuum under the piston, 
without either an air pump, or condensing water; but the 
tables are now turned, and my triumph over those whe 
have illiberally assailed me is complete. By the next 
packet you may expect drawings, &c. of my engine; and 
{ hope within one short year, to take a seat with my friend 
Dr. Jones, by the side of a generator, sustaining a pres- 
sure of 3,000Ibs. to the square inch; for this pressure on 
the generator is required to produce a working power of 
2,000Ibs. to the square inch upon the piston. 


I have several times mentioned the name of our frieud 
Lukens, whois here, and in pretty good health. He has 
beeu introduced to many of the first characters, and is 
considered as very clever, particularly by one of the 
greatest philosophers, and best judges of the age. His 
fame isalrcady high, and is rising, but it must of course 
require a residence here of some time for him to be esti- 
mated and remunerated according to his merits. 

This letter has been written, afew lines at a time, as I 
could catch a spare moment, and sometimes at mtervals 
You likewise know that the busines oi 
writing is one in which I donot profess to be at home, 
you will, therefore, Lam sure, excuse any inaccuracy, or 
| want of connection, which it may exhibit, and believe me 
ito be, yours truly. JACOB PERKINS 





KE THIRTY-TWO 
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